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‘And you must 


take Sanatogen regularly for 


several weeks’’ 


HIS urgent advice is given by physicians day by day in 
| every civilized land—wherever sufferers from starved 
nerves and poor digestion seek relief. There is a rea- 
son for this. Physicians know that Sanatogen is a substance 
capable of supplying the real needs of a starved, overwrought 
nervous system—that it is a scientific combination of albu- 
men and organic phosphorus—a compound eagerly absorbed 
by the hungry tissues and possessing unique tonic and recon- 
structive qualities. They also know from their own obser- 
vation what Sanatogen has done for others. They have 
watched its revivifying action on persons whose nervous 
strength had been undermined by overwork, worry or disease, 
they have observed how it has infused renewed energy, life 
and elasticity into starved nerves, how it has regencrated the 
appetite, digestion, in short, how wonderfully it has helped to 
make the human machinery fit to perform its functions in the 
most perfect manner. 


There are on file with the owners of Sanatogen no less than 15,000 


letters from practising physicians praising, endorsing Sanatogen. 
Truly, a magnificent monument to the value of this food-tonic. 
But no less impressive is the enthusiastic testimony of patients them- 
selves. Men and women in the forefront of human endeavor, states- 
men, prelates, authors, lawyers, have written above their own signa- 
tures of the wonderful benefits received from Sanatogen. 
We ask you earnestly to get a yy with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims 
first, if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do so. ik 
about it, and in any case write at once for our book “Our Nerves of 

e work of a physician-author, written in an absorbingly ameries © 
tifully 1 -y and containing facts and information of vital interes you. 


also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable 
as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 
The Bauer Chemical Company faacsc'nee Yat 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, M. 5., 
Ph. D. 


The weti-known research chem- 
ist of Stevens Institute, writes: 

“The chemical union of the con- 
stituents of Sanatogen is a true 
one, representative of the high- 
est skill in the formation of a 
product containing phosphorus in 
the organic phosphate condition, 
and so combined that digestion 
and assimilation of Sanatogen 
are rendered complete with the 
greatest ease.’ 


Hon, John W. Kern 


U. 8. Senator from Indiana, 
writes 

“As a restorative and _ tonic, 
Sanatogen has been of real bene- 
fit to me. I feel sure that this 
preparation is deserving all the 
— that has been bestowed 
on it.”’ 


Hon, Miles Poindexter 


U. 8S. Senator from Washington, 
writes: 
“T am has 
A few 
use of it has produced 
better digestion, better sleep, and 
a feeling of greater strength.” 


Prof. C. A. Ewald 


Of Berlin University, Doctor 
honoris causa Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School, Baltimore, writes: 

“I can say that I have used 
Sanatogen in a great number of 
cases (that is, in those distur)- 
ances of metabolism which were 
mainly of a nervous or neuras 
thenic origin), and have obtained 
excellent results.’’ 
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, At Bellingham, 
Mr. Taft’s Travels Wash., the President 
said, last week, that 
if all went well the Panama Canal would 
be open to traffic by July, 1913, altho 
that is promised only for January, 1915. 
——On October 13, after speaking at 
Sacramento, Cal., on the Nicaraguan 
and Honduran loan treaties, giving rea- 
sons why they should be ratified by the 
Senate, Mr. Taft reached San Francisco. 
That night, at a banquet, he paid a trib- 
ute to ex-President Roosevelt’s “prompt- 
ness and energy” in the matter of the 
Panama Canal. Next day he broke 
ground at the site of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. A military and naval demon- 
stration was followed by music and 
speeches. Governor Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, is an insurgent, and it is inter- 
esting to note his formula for the intro- 
duction of Mr. Taft: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the President of the United 
States.” No name, no adjectives. San 
lrancisco newspapers comment on the 
warmth of the President’s reception. 
Mr. Taft traversed Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Washington, in an automo- 
bile, notwithstanding the bad condition 
of the roads. At one moment he came 
within 2 feet of going over a precipice 
1,000 feet high——In Seattle, Wash., 
the President addrest an outdoor audi- 
. ence of about 15,000 persons on his arbi- 
tration treaties. At Tacoma he returned 
to the subject of Alaska, saying, in part: 
“IT made a speech in Seattle two years ago 
on the government of Alaska. My impres- 
sion was that Alaska will not make progress 
until it has a local government that may act 
upon all local needs. I then said I did not 
think the people of Alaska were of sufficient 
solidarity to justify turning the government 
over to them, and I would prefer a commission 
government like that we had in the Philip- 


pines. That has not met general approval. 
I still think that would be the better way.” 
Yet he would concede, he added, “a part 
elective and part appointive govern- 
ment.” There ought to be no politics in 
the action of Congress as to Alaska; 
only regard for proper development. He 
said: 

“I confess that I see no reason for depart- 
ing from the ordinary rules in respect to 
Alaska that we have in other parts of the 
public domain. That is, I see no more reason 
for government ownership there than else- 
where. I think we may.introduce there the 
same disposition of that domain that we have 
introduced elsewhere. I am in favor of the 
leasing system. 1 find that they have the 
leasing system in Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, and that it has worked well.” 

Mr. Taft took advantage of his op- 
portunity to inform himself upon the 
workingmen’s compensation law, in 
Washington. He spoke of this at Olym- 
pia, saying: 

“T want to congratulate you on the pro- 
gressive legislation which you have adopted 
in this State. I am especially interested in 
the act providing for workingmen’s compen- 
sation. It is a subject that we have been 
considering at Washington and which is now 
under examination by a special commission 
appointed by Congress. That they will look 
into the operation of your Washington statute 
goes without saying, and I have attempted to 
elicit from the Governor and have obtained 
from him a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion as to the statute, its operation and its 
beneficial effects.” 


In two towns in the State of Wash- 
ington Mr. Taft referred to woman suf- 
frage. At Centralia, while it was still 
supposed that the constitutional amend- 
ment granting the vote to California 
women had been defeated, he said: 

“T see that they defeated the suffrage in 
California yesterday, so that you still remain 
the largest S.ate with the largest number of 


women contributing to your government. The 
whole world will watch your experiment to 
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see how it is coming out and what good effect 
the suffrage may have. I do not know how 
it is in your families. Josh Billings used to 
say that the man who consented to be a lieu- 
tenant on his wedding day was never pro- 
moted. My experience is that where the man 
is the lieutenant the family is best governed. 
I dare to say that in the presence of a great 
many ladies who will agree with me. Whether 
the men do or not is not important.” 


At Castle Rock, Wash., he said that the 
success of woman suffrage “depends 
upon the women.” 


“If they are going to exercise the suffrage 
and be careful about it and give the attention 
that men give to it, then I have not any 
doubts about the result. I am looking for- 
ward with a great deal of interest and a great 
deal of confidence to what the women of 
Washington do, and I sincerely hope that the 
problem that has been entered upon with so 

‘1 courage bv you will be properly solved 
and will justify what you have done, and 
then of course all over the country we will 
follow you.” — 


After reports to the contrary, it be- 
came known last Friday that, by a ma- 
jority of at least 2,000, California had 
given the suffrage to women, the vote 
being 119,880 for, 117,779 against. The 
vote, for the constitutional amendments 


providing for the referendum and recall 


(including judges) were 138,181 to 
44,850, and 148,572 to 46,290, respec- 
tively. 
& 

Gifford Pinchot, 
has been touring in 
Alaska, expected to 
reach Chicago in time for the anti-Taft 
Republican conference of last Monday. 
Ex-Senator Beveridge will not return 
from Europe in time to attend, and has 
avoided expressing himself as to the con- 
ference. Senator La Follette, in whose 
interests this meeting of about 400 pro- 
gressive leaders seems to have been 
planned, was expected to assist; as also 
Senators Borah, Bristow, Clapp and 
Cummins. “President Taft will not be 
renominated,” the Iowa Senator said last 
week. According to Chicago reports, 
Republican insurgents stand ready to 
spend $2,000,000 to found a national or- 
gan, to be published in that city, begin- 
ning in November. A quarter of that 
sum was pledged a week ago, it is al- 
leged. Senator La Follette will make 
two trips into the Middle West this fall 
in the interests of his candidacy for the 
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Republican Presidential nomination. He 
wll first visit Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and Oklahoma, Later he 
will go to Indiana and Ohio. The Wis- 
consin’ Senator will travel on a special 
train. He plans to make ten big speeches, 
setting forth progressive principles and 
the choice of delegates to the national 
convention by direct vote. Participa- 
tion in the Chicago conference by James 
R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet, was not originally 
contemplated by that gentleman. His 
change of heart is said to have followed 
a consultation with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Woodrow Wilson, Democratic Governor 
of New Jersey, said in part at Red Bank, 
N. J., October 11: 

“You have heard the President speak about 

the execution of the anti-trust law. You 
have ‘heard the Attorney General quoted with 
regard to that. Do you know what either oi 
them is going to do? Do they themselves 
know what they are going to do? They have 
everybody guessing, their friends included, 
and you cannot conduct sound business upon 
a test of guessing. This country is backing 
and filling, backing and filling, under an Ad- 
ministration that never defines what it is go- 
ing to do. This country should insist that 
affairs should be taken charge of by some 
persons with definite opinions and absolutely 
unconquerable resolution, and then say what 
they are going to do, and do it.” 
The next day, before the undergraduate 
body of Princeton University, Governor 
Wilson repeated his denunciation of the 
Administration. 


& 


John M. Harlan, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the 
United States, and its oldest member, 
died of acute bronchitis at Washington, 
October 14, aged seventy-eight years. 
He was the one member of the court 
who dissented from the recent ‘“‘rule of 
reason” decisions against the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco companies, 
and had been ill less than a week. When 
the President chooses Mr. Justice Har- 
lan’s successor he will have uamed an 
actual majority of the Supreme Court. 
——-The food committee of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, sitting at 
New York last week, commended the 
President for exonerating Dr. Wiley, and 
urged the removal of Secretary Wilson, 
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Solicitor McCabe and Associate Chemist 
Dunlap. The Review of Reviews 
Company, magazine publishers, last week 
filed a petition in a suit in equity against 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock and Post- 
master Morgan, of New York City, 
asking that the defendants be restrained 
from enforcing the new postal regulation 
for forwarding monthly and bi-weekly 
periodicals by fast freight instead of on 
regular mail trains, thru Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, lowa and Missouri. The 
Postmaster-General advocates in his an- 
nual estimates a parcels post, for which 
he asks an appropriation of $50,000 to 
cover the preliminary expenses of estab- 
lishing a parcels post on rural mail 
routes, and an equal amount to start the 
parcels post in the city delivery service. 
Another new item in the estimates is one 
of $50,000 to cover experiments in the 
delivery of mail by aeroplane. 
& 


Two Cuban Senators and 
ninle Representatives, act- 
ing as a committee of the 
political supporters of Vice-President 
Zayas, called upon President Gomez, on 
the 14th, and told him they had informa- 
tion of a conspiracy to assassinate Zayas, 
Gen. Pino Guerra: and Congressman 
Marquetti. They warned the President 
that if one of these men should lose his 
life during the campaign they would 
hold the Government responsible. He 
replied that he knew nothing of such a 
plot, but had heard rumors of a similar 
conspiracy with which several members 
of this committee were said to be con- 
nected. He paid no attention to such 
stories. The two new ships of Cuba’s 
navy—the protected cruiser “Cuba,” 
2,200 tons, and the training ship “Pa- 
tria,” 1,200 tons—were launched on the 
ioth at the Cramp Company’s yard, at 
Philadelphia. Four of President Go- 
nez’s daughters were present. Miss 
Mariana was sponsor for the “Cuba” 
and Miss Narcissa for the “Patria.” 
The cost of the ships is about $750,000. 

—Near Santiago, last week, bandits 
‘aptured Jennings S. Cox, Jr., general 
manager, and Pedro Aguilera, mining 
engineer, of the Spanish-American Iron 
Company. Demanding $20,000 ransom 
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for Aguilera, they released Cox in order 
that he might procure the money. He 
returned from Santiago with armed 
men, and in the fight which ensued 
Aguilera escaped from the bandits, un- 
injured. Two of the ‘outlaws were cap- 
tured. There is abundant proof that 
the “Maine” was not wrecked by explo- 
sion of her boilers. These have been 
found intact. A little more than half of 
the wreck can be floated and thus re- 
moved from the harbor. In Santo 
Domingo an earthquake, on the 6th, 
ruined the town of San Juan de la Ma- 
guana. An American customs inspector, 
assisted by the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, is teaching the natives 
near the Haytian boundary how to culti- 
vate the soil in modern ways. Not even 
plows have been in use there. In the 
Philippines, the constabulary have killed 
Otoy, a noted outlaw for the last thirty- 
two years in the island of Samar. He 
was the last chief of the Pulajanes. 
& 


Nicaragua’s Congress, 
on the oth, approved 
the loan project by a 
vote of 25 to 6. President Diaz and War 
Minister Mena had threatened to resign 
if approval should be withheld. The loan, 
which is to be $15,000,000, was nego- 
tiated by Ernest H. Wanda, the Ameri- - 
can financial adviser of the Government, 
with Brown Brothers and J. & W. Sel- 
igman & Co., of New York. The money 
is to be used in refunding the foreign 
and internal debt, building a railroad and 
establishing the gold standard. Nica- 
ragua’s foreign debt is $4,628,385 and 
her internal debt a little more than $5,- 
000,000. Nearly all of the foreign debt 
is owed to the Ethelburga Syndicate, of 
London, and the British Government re- 
cently gave notice that interest must be 
paid on October 21. A treaty pending 
in the Senate at Washington relates to 
this loan. Speaking at Sacramento, Ca., 
on the 13th, Mr. Taft defended this 
treaty and the similar treaty with Hon- 
duras, together with the policy which 
they represent. Following approval 
of the loan, Congress approved the elec- 
tion of General Mena to succeed Presi- 
dent Diaz. Fernando Solorzano will be 
Vice-President. . 


Nicaragua’s 
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Mexico’s_ Presidential 
electors voted on the 
15th. There are a great 
many of them and the decision concern- 
ing a vice-president could not be prompt- 
be ascertained. After asking Dr. Gomez 
to withdraw in favor of Suarez (which 
Gomez refused to do), Madero asked the 
Catholic Party’s committee not to press 
for the election of De la Barra, saying 
that a political controversy might lead 
De la Barra to reject the Cabinet office 
of Minister of Foreign Relations. The 
committee decided that it would continue 
to support De la Barra, altho he had pub- 
licly declared that he would not accept 
the Vice-Presidency. A proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, approved by the 
States, ratified by the Senate and soon to 
be ratified by the House, will disqualify 
him. The Catholic Party decided to 
vote for Gomez, if De la Barra should 
be ineligible. Its committee asserted 
that De la Barra had 42 per cent. of the 
electors, Suarez only 30 per cent., and 
Gomez the remainder. Gomez, in a pub- 
lic address, predicted that Madero would 
ruin himself by trying to force Suarez 
upon the people, as Diaz had lost by 
compelling them to take Vice-President 
Corral. Madero will retain several of 
the present members of the Cab‘net. 
De la Barra may accept the first place, 
but for four months to come he will be 
in Italy as special ambassador. The re- 
mainder of the list will probably be as 
follows: 
Vice-President) ; Finance, Ernesto Ma- 
dero; War, General Salas; Communica- 
tions, Manuel Bonilla; Fomento, Rafael 
Hernandez; Justice, José Tagle; Educa- 
tion, Jesus Magon. Madero told General 
Reyes’s son, last week, that he would 
guarantee the general’s safety if he 
would return to Mexico. In Chiapas, 
last week, the rebels (most of them are 
Indians) were severely punished. In a 
battle on the oth thirty were killed; in 
another, on the 11th, 130 were killed and 
106 captured. Three days later a peace 
agreement was signed. In Morelos, 
Puebla and Guerrero, States near the 
capital, the Zapatists have not been sub- 
dued, altho 1,500 of them were routed, 
on the 9th, in Guerrero, by the army. 
They have burned railroad bridges, 
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robbed railroad trains and _ looted 
ranches. A great storm has caused 
much loss of life and property in Guay- 
mas and other towns in Sinaloa, on the 
east shore of the Gulf of California. It 
is said that an earthquake in the Gulf 
made a tidal wave 20 feet high in the 
night; that the wave swept along the 
coast, carrying sailing craft inland and 
wrecking seventeen in Guaymas harbor ; 
that the wave was followed by a five 
days’ hurricane, with the greatest rainfall 
known in fifty years, and that not less 
than 300 lives were lost, while mining 
plants and other property suffered injury 
amounting to several millions of dollars. 
& 

R. L. Borden, the new 
Prime Minister of Cana- 
da, and his Ministers, 
with the exception of Mr. Burrill, took 
the oath of office October 10, in the pres- 
ence of Earl Grey, at Government 
House, Ottawa. The Ministers and their 
portfolios are: 

W. T. White, Finance; George E. Foster, 
Trade and Commerce; J. D. Reid, Customs; 
Frank Cochrane, Kailways; T. W. Crothers, 
Labor; Col. Samuel Hughes, Militia; A. EB. 
Kemp, G. H. Perley and Senator J. A. Loug- 
heed, without portfolio; Hon. Charles J. Doh- 
erty, Justice; L. P. Pelletier, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; F. D. Monk, Public Works; W. B. Nan- 
tel, Inland Kevenue; W. J. Roche, State; 
Martin Burrell, Agriculture; Robert Rodgers, 
Interior; J. D. Hazen, Marine and Fisheries. 
Three days later the Duke of Con- 
naught, Earl Greéy’s successor as Gover- 
nor-General, arrived at Quebec. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were presented on 
behalf of the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and to these the Duke 
replied fluently in French. Next day 
the Duke and Duchess reached Ottawa, 
where they were received with much less 
enthusiasm than the appearance of the 
former Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
evoked. The Government’s decision 
to hold ministerial by-elections Novem- 
ber 1 caused embarrassment, as this is 
All Saints’ Day, a legal holiday in the 
Province of Quebec, where five of the 
Ministers seek election. The date was 
subsequently postponed. The Liberals 
threaten to contest several by-elections, 
which would delay the meeting of Par- 
liament until later than November 15. 


Canada’s New 
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The Occupation The landing of the Ital- 
of Tripoli ian troops at the city 
of Tripoli and other 

points to the eastward was successfully 
accomplished during the week. The 
Tripolitan coast has been notorious from 
the dawn of history for its periis to navi- 
gation, and even at the present time 
steamers have been kept by storms from 
calling at Tripoli for a week at a 
stretch. But fair weather favored the 
Italians, and no attack was attempted by 
Turkish vessels on the transports in their 
passage across the Mediterranean. The 
first contingent of the army of occupa- 
tion sailed from Naples on the night of 
October 5 and captured Tobruk on the 
1oth after a brief bombardment by four 
battleships. The departure of this fleet 
and its destination had been kept abso- 
lutely secret from the newspaper cor- 
respondents until its aim had been ac- 
complished. Tobruk is the port nearest 


the Egyptian frontier, and it is rumored 
that Italy’s sudden action against Turkey 
was instigated by learning that Germany 
had designs on Tobruk for the purpose 
of establishing a center which would 


command the Mediterranean trade 
routes. The main part of the army of 
occupation was composed of three con- 
tingents, sailing respectively from Na- 
ples, Taranto and Agosta, and assem- 
bling east of Malta. The sixty steamers, 
carrying the men, horses, munitions and 
supplies, were convoyed by battleships 
and cruisers, in two lines, a mile apart 
and five miles long, and further protect- 
ed on all sides by the smaller vessels of 
the navy. The fleet traveled slowly and 
without lights at night. Naval attachés 
of the European Powers and of Japan, 
China and the United States accom- 
panied the expedition. A novel addition 
to the military equipment was eleven 
aeroplanes and two dirigible balloons. 
These may be used for fighting as well 
as reconnoitering, since they are pro- 
vided with bombs for dropping on the 
enemy. The troops, as they were rafted 
to land, were received with great enthu- 
siasm by the Italian officers and garri- 
sons, and the inhabitants of Tripoli 
seemed almost as well pleased, for thou- 
sands of rations were distributed to the 
destitute and all who wanted it could find 


employment as porters or in providing 
for the accommodation of the soldiers. 
A large part of the entire army of occu- 
pation, estimated at 40,000, is now safe 
in Tripoli. The chief danger is from 
cholera, which has broken out in Tripoli 
and caused fifteen deaths in the first two 
days. The Turkish garrison, number- 
ing two or three thousand, under Munir 
Pasha, retired about twelve hours’ inland 
upon the capture of the city, with most 
of their movable artillery, amounting to 
some thirty pieces. This, however, was 
soon abandoned and the camel drivers 
deserted the Turks and returned to the 
city with their trains. Before the evac- 
uation 30,000 modern Mauser rifles were, 
given away to the Arabs. The Turks 
are said to be encamped among the hil!s 
of the desert suffering for lack of food, 
cut off altogether from communication 
with Constantinople and both indisposed 
and unable to offer any serious resist- 
ance to the invading army. A small 
party made a night attack in the attempt 
to capture the Boumeliana springs near 
Tripoli and so cut off the water supply 
of the city, but it was repulsed by 
Italian outposts at that point after half 
an hour’s fighting with the aid of the 
warships in the harbor, which, under or- 
ders by wireless, sent six and twelve inch 
shells over the city and among the Turk- . 
ish troops.——-There has been no fight- 
ing in Europe during the week and in all 
probability hostilities will be confined to 
Africa. An armistice is expected, if in- 
deed it is not already in effect. The Ital- 
ian Government has announced that the 
time has gone by when it would consent 
to assume a protectorate over Tripoli. 
Having now gone to the expense of oc- 
cupation it will accept nething short of 
annexation. The threat to expel all Ital- 
ians from the Ottoman Empire has not 
yet been carried out, and the appre- 
hended massacres of Italians have not 
taken place anywhere, with the possible 
exception of Kenak, Syria, where, it is 
said, thirty Italian laborers employed on 
the Hedjaz railroad were killed. The 
Turkish Parliament assembled on Octo- 
ber 14 and was addrest by Sultan Mo- 
hammed V, who denounced the action of 
Italy in firing on Turkish torpedo boats 
before the twenty-four-hour ultimatum 
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had expired. Russia has warned Tur- 


key against interference with grain ships . 


from the Black Sea, even when bound 
for Italian ports, since, according to the 
Declaration of London, food is not con- 
traband of war unless it is destined for 
the use of troops. 

An insurrection 
Rebellion in China which broke out in 

Wu-chang on Octo- 
ber 10 seems likely to prove the most 
serious attempt to overthrow the Manchu 
dynasty that has been made since the 
Tai-ping rebellion. The Viceroy of the 
Province of Hu-peh discovered the cx- 
_istence of the conspiracy on Monday 
and at once sent out troops to raid the 
headquarters. Thirty-two arrests were 
made and four of the prisoners were be- 
headed next morning in the street in 
front of the Viceroy’s yamen. This ac- 
tion precipitated the insurrection instead 
of checking it, and before night the Vice- 
roy had fled from the city and taken ref- 
uge on a yacht in the Yang-tse. Mobs 


of Chinese took possession of the streets, 
starting fires in all quarters and killing 


Manchus at sight. Eight hundred Man- 
chus were slain the first day. The im- 
perial troops mutinied, burned their bar- 
racks and killed their commander with a 
dynamite bomb. These soldiers, num- 
bering 15,000, supplemented by some 
10,000 volunteers who were armed from 
the arsenal at Han-yang, form the nu- 
cleus of the movement, which appears to 
be admirably organized and controlled. 
A provisional government was at once 
established, composed chiefly of members 
of the provincial assembly, with Tang 
Hua-lung, retiring president of the As- 
sembly, as Governor of Hu-peh, and Li 
Yuan-heng as commander-in-chief of the 
rebel forces. Sun Yu, who was elected 
president of the Assembly, is a brother 
of Sun Yat-sen, well known in the coun- 
try as a revolutionist. Dr. Sun is a 
republican and a Christian, educated in 
Honolulu, where his father was a wealthy 
merchant. Implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Manchu dynasty in 1896 at 
Canton, he escaped to America, with a 
price on his head. When the Empress 
Dowager, on her seventieth birthday, 
issued a proclamation of general am- 
nesty, he was specifically exempted from 
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it. In 1895 he was kidnapped in London 
and imprisoned in the Chinese Embassy 
there, but he managed to get a letter to 
Lord Curzon, Under Secretary of State, 
and Lord Salisbury secured his release, 
since he claimed to be a British subject. 
Within the past few months he ap- 
proached financiers in London and New 
York to negotiate a loan of $2,500,000 
to start the revolutionary movement, 
which he asserted had the backing of 
men worth $20,000,000. Dr. Sun is said 
to be now at the headquarters of the 
Young China party in Chicago. The 
rebels are well supplied with funds, 
as they are issuing paper money to 
replace the Government notes which 
are refused by the banks. The new cur- 
rency is supported by the silver bullion, 
amounting to several million dollars, 
captured in the Government mint. A 
proclamation by the imsurgent leader, 
Tang, announces as the objects of the 
movement the expulsion of the Man- 
chus, the establishment of a republic and 
the construction of internal improve- 
ments by native capital. The-land will 
be nationalized and the suffrage extend- 
ed to all literate men and women. He 
declares that there will be no hostility to 
foreigners so long as they do not take 
sides with the Manchu Government. So 
far the insurgents have scrupulously ab- 
stained from any injury to foreign resi- 
dents. ‘The ten naval vesesls now in 
the river—four British, two American, 
two German and two Japanese—will af- 
ford ample protection to the missionaries 
and other foreigners in case the rebel 
leaders should be unable to control their 
followers. The three cities of Wu-chang, 
Han-kow and Hang-yang are all in the 
hands of the insurgents, and their power 
is said to be extending over the prov- 
inces of Hu-peh, Hu-nan and Ho-nan. 
The southern part of the Peking-Han- 
kow ra‘lroad and the telegraph lines are 
under their control. The arsenal at Han- 
yang, working double shifts, is turn- 
ing out 25,000 rounds of ammunition a 
day. The Government has called upon 
Yuan Shi-kai to take command and put 
down the rebellion. Yuan is a Chinese 
who, as Viceroy of Pe-chi-li Province, 
organized the first efficient army on 
modern lines that China has ever had. 
but his success and his progressive views 
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aroused the displeasure of the Manchu chuan has not been quelled by the Gov- 
princes and he has been in retirement for .ernment troops, but what is its present 
over three years. It is admitted that extent and what connection it has with 
the insurrection in the Province of Sze- this new rising is not known. 











YUAN SHI-KAI REVIEWING HIS TROOPS 
Chinese Government has recalled him from his enforced retirement and made him viceroy of the dis- 
affected provinces. He is expected to lead against the rebels the army which ne, when Viceroy of Pe-chi-li, 
organized and drilled in the western manner. In the photograph Yuan is standing beside the Minister 
of War, Tie Liang, and has just turmed around. On the left is the Dragon Banner of the Imperial 
Government, against which the insurgents have now raised their blue flag with the twelve-rayed sun, 
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HE recent “Flying Tournament,” 
+. as it was called, which was held 
on the aviation grounds of the 
Aero Club of America and the Aero 
Club of New York, fully accomplished 
its purpose, which. was to demonstrate 
practically the various uses to which an 
acroplane could be put, and also to show 
the reliability and speed possibilities of 
the latest forms of machines made in 
America and in Europe. 

Not the least among the features that 
were novel and that marked a decided 
step in advance was the fact that for the 
first time in this country women avia- 
tors entered into competition at a meet 
and flew for prizes. The Postmaster- 
General of the United States, Mr, Frank 
H. Hitchcock, descended, or to be more 
accurate, ascended to the level of an 
aerial mail-carrier and personally deliv- 
ered a'sack of United States mail by air 
route from_ the post office established 
upon the flying field to a station at Min- 
eola, piloted by Captain Paul W. Beck. 
U. S. A., and accompanied by Earl 
Ovington in a second machine, also car- 
rying a mail pouch. Besides appointing 
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Mr. Ovington its first official aerial post- 
man, the United States Government was 
represented by Captain Paul W. Beck 
and Lieutenants Henry H. Arnold and 
T. D. Milling, of the army, and Lieuten- 
ant T. E. Ellyson,,of the navy, who hot- 
ly contested all the biplane events with 
their Curtiss and Burgess- Wright ma- 
chines. 

As usual in speed events, the French 
monoplanes, driven by T. O. M. Sop- 
with and Claude Grahame-White, out- 
classed the American biplanes, with the 
single exception of Mr. Ely’s Curtiss. 
which was equipt with a high-powered 
engine and was only a fraction of a sec- 
ond slower than Mr. Sopwith’s Bleriot. 

Grahame-White’s “Nieuport,” which 
resembles a fish more than a bird, is the 
latest type of racing monoplane, and is 
capable of making a speed of about 75 
miles an hour. It is the same type of 
machine which was used by Mr. Henry 
Weyman when he won the Gordon Ben- 
nett Aviation Cup for America last July. 
This particular machine is perhaps the 
most interesting of all the aeroplanes that 
were flying in this meet, for it represents 
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the greatest refinement yet attained both 
in details of design and in manner of 
construction. The graceful lines cf its 
body and wings conforin to the theo- 
retical stream lines of the air, and offer 
the least resistance possible, and the en- 
tire body is covered, so that the wires 
and braces will not be exposed. 

When flying this machine is as steady 
as a locomotive upon steel rails. There 
is no perceptible unevenness in flight, 
even in a high wind, such as is quite 
evident in the flight of- slower and 
smaller machines. Mr. Grahame-White, 
besides his “‘Nieuport” monoplane, flew 
a small biplane known as the “Grahame- 
White Baby,” a speedy little machine 
very much like a small Farman, over 
which he showed a marvelous control, 
flitting about like a swallow when not in 
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competition and cutting figure eights 
and aerial capers only possible to.such a 
master of the art ot flying. His nearest 
rival in speed and cross-couniry flying 
was Mr. Sopwith with his Bleriot, who 
had also a Burgess-Wright machine 
equipt with a Gnome, or revolving cylin- 
der air-cooled motor, instead of the reg- 
ulation Wright motor. He also had this 
machine fitted with a Farman system of 
control, which consists of a single lever, 
movable in all directions, for steering up 
and down and balancing, and a cross 
piece for the feet to operate the vertical 
rudder, in place of the regular two-lever 
system used by the Wright brothers in 
their standard machines. With this ma- 
chine he was able to carry passengers, 
and succeeded in attaining such pro- 


ficiency in throwing make-believe bombs 
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MADEMOISELLE DUTRIEU AND HER BIPLANE 


She is wearing a divided skirt, but not her aviation cap. 


Photograph by the Pictorial News Company. 
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DESPATCHING MAIL BY AEROPLANE 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock is handing the mail bag to Aviator Covington in the daily mail service from the 
Long Island aviation field. Photograph by The Pictorial News Company. 


at a target on the ground that his ac- 
curacy repeatedly won for him in this 
event. 

Mile. Héléne Dutrieu, the representa- 
tive aviatrice of France, brought with 
her a specially built Farman machine of 
the very latest type and exceedingly 
light construction, for Mlle. Dutrieu her- 
self is of very slight build and weighs 
only 98 pounds. Mlle. Dutrieu holds 
the “Coupe Femina” awarded for the 
longest flight made last year by a wo- 
man, in which event she made 103% 
miles in two hours and thirty-five min- 
utes. She won the Yves de Villars 
Prize, which was offered at this meet to 
the woman pilot who made the longest 


flight, and by remaining in the air one 
hour, five minutes and fifty seconds she 
won this prize and established a new 
American duration record for women 
pilots. 

This meet has served to emphasize the 
growing distinction between the two 
classes of machines, monoplanes and bi- 
planes, which seem to be particularly 
adapted on the one hand to speed and on 
the other to manenvring, passenger car- 
rying and general all-around flying. 

Among the most interesting of the 
events that occurred during the meet, 
and one that won the most popular ap 
plause, was the new game, “Aerial 
Polo.” This event, officially known as 
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“Communication from land to air 
forces,’ was suggested by Harry At- 
wood, the famous cross-country flier. 
Small toy balloons were liberated, each 
one having a message tied to the end of 
its string, which was to be caught by 
the aeroplane pilot or a passenger car- 
ried with him, opened, read and acted 
upon. It was very funny to see. the 
antics of the aviators as they swooped 
down upon these ismocent balloons like 
great vultures, sometimes completely 
missing them and blowing them far 
away by the rush of air, requiring a long 
chase until finally captured. The mes- 
sages contained instructions to land at a 
designated spot, and the pilot doing this 
in the shortest period of time was the 
winner, 

Troops concealed on the ground two 
miles from the flying ground were dis- 
covered by aerial scouts, and a rifle 
match was held between Lieutenant 
Fickel, U. S. A., and Captain Patrick 
Hamilton, of the English army, each 
shooting from an aeroplane at a target 
placed upon the ground below. In fact, 
all the uses that could be thought of, to 
which an aeroplane could be put, were 
tried; a relay race was held in which a 
dispatch was carried by one aviator and 
then passed on to his waiting partner, 
as in the days of the old “Pony Ex- 
press”; a passenger-changing race and a 
mail carrying race furnished good sport 
for the spectators. A mail-delivery race, 
in which five aviators carried United 
States mail across country and brought 
back other packets on their return, was a 
further practical demonstration of the 
future’s possibilities. One world’s record 
was broken by Lieutenant T. D. Milling, 
who flew for 1 hour, 54 minutes, 4234 
seconds, carrying three passengers. This 
is noteworthy for the fact that if, instead 
of the weight of the passengers, gasolene 
had been carried, the aeroplane could 
have had fuel enough for a 500 mile 
trip. 

During the entire week of the meet, 
when there were sixteen men flying in 
competition nearly all the time and upon 
one occasion eight machines in the air 
at once, when there were over 150 hours 
of flying and 1,000 miles were flown, in 
most cases with a passenger, it is par- 
ticularly notable that not a single acci- 
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dent of any nature whatever occurred to 
any of those regularly entered, altho 
three were women, and that the only se- 
rious accident that did occur should have 
happened to one aviator who was not 
flying in competition. 

Over twenty thousand dollars in prizes 
were won, and a dozen new American 
records established, besides many practi- 
cal results which will serve to benefit 
aviation and aeroplare construction in 
America. With the growth of the sport 
of aviation, and as flying meets clearly 
emerge from the simple tho hazardous 
exhibition and pass into a higher state of 
organized and controlled competition for 
prizes, instead of haphazard flying wher- 
ever the whim of ihe aviator may take 
him, a new element enters, and this or- 
ganization and control will be a great 
power in the future to develop both the 
aviator and the machine to a state of 
practical perfection, just as contests and 
races have been in the past for the auto- 
mobile industry. When the pilot has a 
definite object in view or a task to per- 
form his mind is occupied and focused 
upon the end, and he will think the prob- 
lem completely thru to its finish. Hesi- 
tation, wavering, change of decision is 
more serious in the air than anywhere 
else, and the well-known adage, “He 
who hesitates is lost,’ applies nowhere 
more truly than to aerial navigation, for 
the quickness of the wind almost exceeds 
the speed of, thought, and Nature never 
stands still. These tests, properly ob- 
served, give accurate data upon which to 
build, strong and weak points are 
brought out clearly, and may be quickly 
remedied, 

An organization to run the sporting 
side of a meet is quite as elaborate as 
that required to manage spectators and 
financial matters. A committee has to 
provide rules, programs, new events, in- 
struments, experts in timing and meas- 
uring and systems of communication, 
and to see that all the pylons are proper- 
ly manned by observers, who note if any 
of the machines fly inside of the imagin- 
ary lines which they mark. Aides to 
each aviator are also provided, who act 
as attorneys to interpret the rules and 
conditions, make official entry for events 
and see that all formalities are carried 
out, leaving the aviator free to attend to 
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the details of his machine. Protests are 
entered and decisions are made with due 
regard for precedents and decisions in 
other cases, and the “code of the air” is 
rigidly maintained. The “code of the 
air” provides that you must not pass 
nearer than 75 feet on the same level, 
and if passing over or under another ma- 
chine the distance must exceed 150 feet, 
in addition to the regular racing rules 
referring to fouling, crowding on the 
turns, and similar practices. 

Matters have been developed to such 
an extent that aeronautics and aviation 
are practically upon a_ universal basis. 
There is but one power, the Féderation 
Aeronautique International, commonly 
known as the F. A. I. National lines 
are only geographical. Records, ma- 
chines, pilots and organizations are so 
inseparably interwoven that they form 
one great body making for universal 
peace and mutual understanding, for if 
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you have one bond of union and sympa- 
thy, others more easily follow. 

The Aero Club of America was or- 
ganized to bring together men of ideas 
and to enable them to exchange these, to 
avoid repetitions ard mistakes, to profit 
by mutual co-operation, and to bring the 
subject clearly before the public in its 
right light. It was eminently success- 
ful in this undertaking, and also in mak- 
ing America foremost in the rank of na- 
tions in aeronautics and aviation. We 
propose to continue in this position, and 
to bring the industry and the practical, 
material result of our thought also into 
line with the foremost achievements and 
to organize and control action to. this 
end, just as was done during the period 
of education just passed. Experiments 
and exhibitions have gone, contests are 
here; the great race is on, and may 
America win. 


New York Cirty. 


Ex Oriente Lux 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


BROWN were the feet, 


Burned by the Syrian heat, 


That wistful Mary with the nard anointed 


Till all the house was sweet; 


Such feet as vet 


Beside the Sea of Galilee are met, 
On those sad-shores whence rises, heavenward pointed, 


Only the minaret. 


Those hands were brown 


That wrought in Nazareth town, 
As brown hands there today the white walls fashion; 


Hands that drew down 
—O pierced hands !— 


Blessing for far-off, undiscovered lands. 
Within the shelter of their wide compassion 
The pale-faced Gentile stands. 


Out of the East 


The Light came and increased 
Upon the skies till our dim west was litten. 


Guests at the feast, , 
Our pride of race, 
Smiteth a holy face, 


That young, dark face by Roman soldiers smitten. 
Christ mend us of His grace! 





The Turco-Italian Conflict 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


From St. Petersburg to Lon- 

don the atmosphere is clouded 
with apprehensions and a sharp sense of 
insecurity—apprehensions such as Amer- 
icans must find it difficult to realize and 
a sense of insecurity that never disturbs 
their remote tranquillity. It is, indeed, 
precisely at such times as this when the 
armed camps of Europe are bustling with 
preparations, when it rests with perhaps 
half a dozen men to say whether an 
essentially trumpery conflict is or is not 
to develop into a vast conflagration, and 
when all men are abruptly made to rec- 
ognize that national safety, national ex- 
istence even, depends today, as much as 
it ever did, upon sheer brute force—it is 
at such times that one appreciates the 
uniqueness of America’s position, the 
happy chance and the sound policy that 
have spared her the burden of milita- 
rism, and her admirable good fortune in 
being exempt from the panics, animosi- 
ties and perils that convulse the older 
world. It is a good fortune purchased, 
of course, at a price, and America no 
doubt loses something, even if she gains 
much, by standing above and apart from 
the elements of international strife and 
by finding a law of nature virtually sus- 
pended in her favor. But I do not sup- 
pose that any American would consider 
the disadvantages of the situation to be 
other than enormously outweighed by its 
advantages, or would have been willing 
for a single moment to have his country 
change places during the past few weeks 
with any of the great Powers of Europe. 
Lord Salisbury used to say that, while 
most of the obvious causes of interna- 
tional conflict could be foreseen and 
guarded against in advance, the real 
peril to European peace—the thing that 
would probably precipitate Armageddon 
—lay in some small unnoticed issue that 
diplomacy had scarcely troubled itself 
with, that would spring upon the world 
suddenly, and spread and spread until it 
had ranged all the leading Powers on 


A LL Europe is in a nervous tremor. 


one side or the other. What Europe is 
wondering today is whether the Turco- 
Italian clash over Tripoli is the sort of 
issue that Lord Salisbury had in his 
mind. 

Certainly it appeared on the stage of 
international affairs with all the requi- 
site suddenness, with a suddenness, in- 
deed, that was almost brutal. A week 
before war was actually declared only a 
handful of people in Europe had any 
idea of what was impending. The aver- 
age man was just beginning to gather 
from his papers that some dispute—pre- 
cisely what he could not make out—had 
broken out between Turkey and Italy in 
regard to Tripoli, when he found that 
the dispute had developed into active 
hostilities. It was not on Rome that 
European opinion had been concentrated, 
but on Berlin; not on Tripoli, but on 
Morocco. After months of slow anxiety 
the negotiations between Germany and 
France were at last known to have taken 
a favorable turn and to be nearing their 
end. Every one was eager to learn what 
sort of a settlement had been patched up; 
every one was beginning to breathe a 
little more freely and to congratulate 
himself on the passage of one more 
crisis; when, in almost the twinkling of 
an eye, all was changed, the scene was 
shifted from Morocco to Tripoli, France 
and Germany and their respective rights 
and wrongs were forgotten, and Europe 
found itself confronted with the amaz- 
ing, the utterly unlooked-for, develop- 
ment of a war between Italy and Turkey. 
It is not, it is true, in itself a very seri- 
ous war. Italy having no intention of 
invading Turkey, and the Turks having 
no navy wherewith to oppose the Italian 
occupation of Tripoli, neither combatant 
can get at the other, or wishes to get at 
the other, with any effect. It is a strug- 
gle between wolf and whale; it is what 
Lord Halsbury in the latter days of the 
conflict with the Boers immortally de- 
scribed as a “sort of” war. The specific 
object, moreover, to which it is directed 
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—the supersession of Turkey by Italy as 
the ruling power in the Tripolitaine—is 
not one that involves any vital changes 
in the balance of power or that affects the 
political or economic interests of other 
nations to any considerable degree. 
None the less the Turco-Italian war is of 
grave importance. It is important as an 
object lesson in the kind of political mo- 
rality that obtains in twentieth century 
Europe. It is still more important by 
reason of its possible reactions and of 
the dire consequences that may flow 
from it. 

Italy’s action in the matter has aroused 
universal disquietude and been pretty 
roundly condemned from one end of 
Europe to the other, and not least by the 
public opinion of Italy’s own allies. At 
the same time there is little disposition 
to question the reality of Italian griev- 
ances in Tripoli. That Italy politically, 


geographically and economically has a 
superior interest in the Tripolitaine to 
that of any other European Power ; that 
the Turks, and the Young Turks espe- 
cially, have persistently and systematical- 
ly thwarted Italian enterprises; and that 
Italian protests have been treated with 


contemptuous evasions—all this is ad- 
mitted even by those who are most 
strongly opposed to the extreme course 
adopted by the Italian Government. If 
one were to take the official list of Ital- 
ian complaints seriatim, one would 
doubtless find that here and there there 
had been some exaggeration, and that 
this point or that was susceptible of ex- 
planation. But on the whole the legiti- 
macy of the Italian case against Turkey 
is acknowledged. All those exasper- 
ating devices which the Turks know so 
well how to employ have undoubtedly 
been used in Tripoli to humiliate the Ital- 
ians and to keep their commercial under- 
takings confined to the narrowest limits. 
It may of course be replied that this was 
the only policy open to the Turks under 
all the circumstances; that for thirty 
years or more Italy has openly pro- 
claimed her reversionary expectations to 
the ownership of Tripoli; and that to 
facilitate her designs by allowing Ital- 
ians to buy land, by alloting them profit- 
able contracts and by encouraging their 
financial and commercia! control of the 
country would have been, on the part of 


the Turks, little less than a quixotic form 
of treason. But to this the obvious an- 
swer is that, such being the conditions, 
the true policy for the Turks to pursue 
was that of effecting an arrangement un- 
der which free scope would have been 
given for the development of Italy’s eco- 
nomic interests in return for an explicit 
acknowledgment of the sovereignty of 
the Porte. That Italy until very lately 
had no intention of occupying the Tri- 
politaine by force, and that she would 
gladly have assented to some such ar- 
rangement as I have outlined, may be 
taken for certain. If a solution on those 
lines is now impossible the Turks, and 
they alone, are to blame for it. They 
have met all Italian representations with 
provocative indifference or wilful ob- 
struction, and they are now paying the 
penalty for their myopic folly. 

It is a very significant fact that the 
Italian people are standing shoulder to 
shoulder behind their Government in ap- 
proving and supporting the expedition 
against Tripoli. The fact is significant, 
first, because anything approaching una- 
nimity on any question of Italian policy 
is almost a new experience in the Penin- 
sula; secondly, because the Italians are 
not an aggressive people; and, thirdly, 
because ever since the disaster of Adowa 
they have shown a marked disinclination 
for further adventures. Moreover, the 
Italians are an economical nation, and 
even a naval war with Turkey costs 
money and deranges the already delicate 
scheme of national finance. They can- 
not, again, hope to win from the expedi- 
tion any material equivalent that will 
compensate them for its risks and ex- 
pense. The Tripolitaine some 2,000 
years ago was highly cultivated and sup- 
ported a large population, and with pro- 
digious exertions and a free resort to 
dry farming, it might, in spite of its lack 
of rivers and scarcity of wells and 
springs, again be made a land of thriving 
agriculture. But the prospect, like the 
possibility of mineral wealth, is too 
problematical to tempt a sane and calcu- 
lating people like the Italians into a war 
of conquest. The organizers of the Jew- 
ish colonization scheme examined the 
hinterland of Tripoli not long ago and 
turned from it in dismay; there is little 
chance that it will ever serve to deflect 
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the stream of Italian emigration from 
the Argentine and the United States; 
and its commercial future, now that the 
Trans-Saharan caravan trade has been 
largely captured by the Niger and the 
3enue and threatens to disappear alto- 
gether when the Lagos-Kano Railroad is 
opened, can hardly be said to be bright. 
Furthermore, the Italians know better 
than any one can tell them that there is 
all the difference in the world between 
capturing Tripoli and establishing an 
effective control over its roadless, water- 
less, sand-swept hinterland, where the 
Arabs, and especially the Senussi, have 
never shown anything but abhorrence of 
the thought of Christian rulership. They 
must also be as fully aware as any of 
their critics of how much they have 
risked by their drastic handling of the 
Tripoli question. They have jeopard- 
ized their place in the Triple Alliance, 
they have brought the Balkans within 
measurable distance of a terrific explo- 
sion, they have exposed Albania, where 
their interests are and must always be of 
far greater moment than any conceiva- 
ble stake they can ever possess in Trip- 
oli, to the possibility of Austrian inter- 
vention, they have dealt the Young Turk 
régime, with which they have always 
professed and felt an instinctive sympa- 
thy, a staggering blow, and they have 
forfeited, for the time being at any rate, 
the friendly regard of Great Britain. 

In the face of all this, when every con- 
sideration of prudence, equity and self- 
interest seemed to counsel moderation, 
why, it may be asked, did the Italian 
Government decide upon war, and why 
have the Italian people backed it up with 
such spontaneous unanimity in its fate- 
ful choice? The answer is that step by 
step Turkish dilatoriness and bad faith 
have worn out the patience of the people, 
the press and the Government; that it 
has been borne in upon Italians that the 
Turks would treat no other Power as 
they have treated Italy; and that to sub- 
mit longer to a studied policy of insults 
and contumely was to throw honor over- 
bdard and acknowledge a craven inferi- 
ority. The Turkish conduct of the whole 
question of the Tripolitaine has been 
such as to flick Italian amour propre on 
the raw and to convince the people of 
the Peninsula that they owed it to their 
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own dignity to assert themselves with 
decisive vigor. The average Italian is 
under no illusion as to the profit, either 
political or commercial, that is to be had 
from occupying Tripoli. He is not 
seeking profit; he is seeking to rehabili- 
tate himself not so much in the opinion 
of Europe as in his own eyes; he is 
seeking to safeguard that national honor 
which further inaction or forbearance 
would have compromised, as he believes, 
beyond redemption. That is the spirit 
which has produced and accounts for 
the miracle of Italian solidarity; that is 
why the Socialists and the anti-militar- 
ists have been swept away by the full 
tide of national patriotism; that is why 
all other considerations have seemed 
irrelevant compared with the necessity 
of recovering the national esteem. That 
the ministers, statesmen and officers have 
shared this popular impulse cannot be 
doubted. That mingling with it there 
has also been the reflection that Italy by 
her own shortsightedness had thrown 
away repeated chances of becoming a 
North African Power; that Tripoli was 
the one opening left to her; that it, too, 
might be closed if, with the settlement 
of the Morocco question, France began 
to expand southward and eastward from 
Tunis, and if Turkey took to strengthen- 
ing her fleet, and that the hour had there- 
fore struck for risking everything on a 
single throw—that these calculations 
helped to fix the purpose of the Con- 
sulta and to nerve its action is very 
probable. But the general operat‘ve 
temper of Italy as a whole thruout this 
business is that of a nation reluctantly 
taking up arms to save its self-respect 
and grimly resolved not to lay them 
down until the humiliations of the past 
are made for ever impossible of repeti- 
tion. 

It is probable that neither Europe nor 
America has quite understood that this, 
and no other, is the spirit in which Italy 
has engaged in her amazing adventure. 
If they had understood it they might not 
have sympathized with her proceedings 
any the more, but they would at least 
have realized that no mere documentary 
schedule of grievances and complaints 
can convey the real inwardness of the 
Italian case. As it is, in Europe at any 
rate, the well-nigh universal disposition 
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has been to compare Italy’s published 
statements of her wrongs with the ex- 
treme measures she has adopted for re- 
dressing them and to conclude at once 
that the former were no justification for 
the latter. No statesman and no jour- 
nal, so far as I am aware, has ventured 
to assert that Italy’s case against Tur- 
key warranted the delivery of an ultima- 
tum, followed within twenty-four hours 
by acts of war. The moderation of the 
Turks in the face of the unexampled sit- 
uation which was forced upon them, the 
restrained and negotiable spirit in which 
they replied to the ultimatum, and their 
repeated appeals to Europe to prevent 
hostilities, have certainly thrown into 
high and displeasing relief the brusque- 
ness of the Italian procedure. Twent- 
and even fifteen years ago such action 
as the Italians have taken would have 
seemed to the world such a profound 
violation of the accepted code of inter- 
national morality that a concert of the 
Powers would have sprung into exist- 
ence almost automatically to prevent it. 
But the conscience of nations has been 
blunted by the idolatry of force; “the 
public law of Europe” is a phrase that, 
ever since the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, has lost its old and vital 
significance; the new doctrine of “com- 
pensation” which Germany has exploited 
so adroitly in Morocco is little but “the 
good old rule, the simple plan” under a 
high-sounding name; international poli- 
tics have drifted from their legal moor- 
ings and now resemble nothing so much 
as a series of floating mines. So that 
while Italy’s policy has been roundly 
reprobated as the most barefaced— 
at any rate since Germany’s seizure of 
Kiao-chow—example of the rule of 
might that we have seen in modern 
times, there has not been, nor will there 
be, any effective intervention to stay its 
course. 

Europe meanwhile awaits develop- 
ments with anxious trepidation. There 
is no Power that does not feel in its own 
sphere of interests the reflex action of 
Italy’s escapade. Great Britain with 
100,000,000 Mohammedans under her 
sway is gravely embarrassed when a 
Power to which she is bound by innu- 
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merable ties of political and sentimental 
interest commits a seemingly unpro- 
voked attack on the head of the Moham- 
medan faith and initiates a campaign of 
conquest against a Mohammedan coun- 
try. Germany is driven well-nigh to dis- 
traction at having to choose between her 
Turkish friend and her Italian ally. 
Austria-Hungary watches with ill-con- 
cealed anxiety and disfavor, tho not 
without a hope of ultimate profit, the re- 
percussion of Italy’s adventure on the 
tumultuous politics of the Balkans. 
France foresees that the prolonged nego- 
tiations with Germany over Morocco, 
just when they were nearing a satisfac- 
tory settlement, may be completely 
thrown out of gear if other States take 
fire from Italy's example. The Young 
Turks find all their difficulties—already 
so great as to be almost overwhelming— 
intensified ten times over. What is to 
prevent them, asks one foreign office 
after another, from adopting the princi- 
ple of “compensation” themselves and 
recouping in Thessaly the losses they are 
destined to undergo in Tripoli? And 
tho Italy has undertaken not to attack 
Turkey in Europe and to discourage 
every insurrectionary movement in the 
Near East, how can she, engaged as she 
is, restrain the ambitions of the Balkan 
States or prevent the conflagration from 
spreading? If the Turks follow up their 
threat to boycott all Italian goods and 
expel all Italian residents, is it even cer- 
tain that the war begun in North Africa 
will not be transferred to the Near East? 
What of Albania and Montenegro, of 
Macedonia and Servia, of Greece and 
Bulgaria, of the Young Turk régime it- 
self? Is it to be supposed that the vio- 
lent dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in North Africa will have no effect 
on these explosive interests? London, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg and 
Paris are all asking these questions and 
many others, but without receiving a 
comforting answer to any one of them. 
The more need, therefore, that they 
should get together while there is yet 
time and devise a diplomatic formula 
that will save Turkey’s face and give 
italy what she wants. 


Lonpon, ENCLAND, 











Lali 


[ ,) Massachkets is a_ purified 
Massachusetts, or at least was 
deemed so in that fortunate 

period of our history before the poison 

of Protectionism had sapped away the 
conditions which made life on the soil 
profitable in New England. No one of 
our States surpasses Connecticut in rural 
charm. It is a land well wooded and 


watered ; admirably diversified by moun- 
tain and plain; a seaboard with many 


harbors and a climate where tobacco 
flourishes side by side with the pine. 

Fifty years ago this whole beautiful 
State was dotted with the homes of 
well-to-do and public-spirited citizens, 
descendants of that sturdy band of set- 
tlers who in 1636 established broader 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
than were tolerated amidst the Puritans 
of Plymouth Rock. 

These reflections come to me at the 
close of a driving trip with my wife and 
two Morgan horses—a trip which cov- 
ered about five hundred miles of lovely 
scenery between the upper Hudson and 
the Thames. It is a form of holiday 
which I cordially commend to my 
friends—unless they are able to go afoot 
—which of course is the ideal method 
of studying political conditions at first 
hand. As to motor cars, they should be 
classed with locomotives and limited to 
special roadways maintained for their 
exclusive perambulation and—perfum- 
ery. 

If we as a nation decide that the horse 
is to be exterminated from the farm, 
then is our present road-building policy 
a wise one; but motor cars are no more 
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likely to abolish horses than steamboats 
to suppress sails. Is it not time that our 
central government in Washington 
should take charge of our great land 
highways thruout the country? Our 
waterways are already in the hands of 
Government—why not our land ways? 
No one who knows the West Point 
graduate doubts that we would get bet- 
ter highways from our army engineer 
corps than from the ten thousand politi- 
cal bosses who today get rich from dis- 
honest road making. 

We did our best to dodge the State 
roads of Connecticut, for in most cases 
they are hard as city pavements. They 
rejoice the soul of the benzine burner, 
but they are torment to the feet of my 
pattering nags, who would rather do fifty 
miles a day on the old-fashioned coun- 
try road than a third of that distance on 
asphalt. 

Thruout Europe the road-making au- 
thorities show regard not merely for the 
motor and the heavy cart but also for 
the horse under saddle or in light har- 
ness—and above all for the traveler on 
foot. As compared to Europe it is rare 
on New England roads to see people 
walking for recreation—even in my own 
beautiful Catskills a pedestrian is a curi- 
osity—and no doubt the condition of our 
roads is a partial explanation. 

In Germany and France we often note 
very hard macadam at the crown of the 
road, but at the sides a good dirt road 
or even bridle path, ard also a well-kept 
footpath. The contractors or politicians 
who have had the making of our latter- 
day roads have apparently concluded 
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that those who are too poor to afford an 
automobile are too feeble to exert politi- 
cal pressure against them. 

What has become of the many beau- 
tiful homes that were sprinkled up and 
down Connecticut a short half century 
ago? Let us drive up thru the weedy 
roadway of some venerable mansion 
whose architecture and massive stone 
steps suggest dignified pedigree. We 
look in vain for the prosperity prom- 
ised by the apostles of Protectionism. 
On all sides the eye of a farmer sees 
evidence that those who live here are 
people of yesterday who may be gone 
tomorrow and whose interest lies in pil- 
laging the place of whatever can be sold 
for cash. Nor are we disappointed when 
we discover that the inmates are a col- 
ony of Galician Jews whose passage has 
been paid by some philanthropic Hebrew 
society in London. These Jews have 
never yet loved labor on any soil nor are 
they apt to develop their first agricultu- 
ral ambition in Connecticut. But they 


gladly camp upon abandoned farms un- 
til such time as they have secured capital 
and experience enough to go out upon 


the road as itinerant merchants. The 
overwhelming majority of those we saw 
by the roadside were Italians—the noble 
race of Garibaldi and Christopher 
Columbus—industrious, prolific, and ex- 
cellent material for future citizenship. 
They cannot yet speak English, nor can 
the hundreds of Slavonians, Hungari- 
ans, Bohemians, Poles, Roumanians, 
Syrians and Bulgarians who seem to 
stand sentry at every cross-road where 
we yearned for someone of English 
speech from whom we might extract in- 
formation. 

The Americans have disappeared, like 
the red man. We only guess at their 
whereabouts. The census gives us but 
partial information, and the bulletins 
from Washington publish the triumphs 
of Protectionism and not the disasters to 
American farmers in New England. To 
find the children of those whose homes 
represent the ruins of modern Connecti- 
cut, follow me into the slums of New 
York, Boston or Chicago, or into the 
hundreds of equally unsavory factory 
towns that blot the landscape of this 
otherwise beautiful State. Here are the 
altars reared by the priests of Protec- 
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tionism and here are the human sacri- 
fices; hundreds and thousands of girls 
and boys drawn away from the healthy 
outdoor life of the farm, lured by the 
precarious wages offered by big stores 
and factories. Side by side with the 
contents of the last emigrant ship you 
will find grandchildren of once notable 
New England landowners earning a 
mere subsistence and wondering why 
farming no longer pays in their native 
State. The great army of typewriters, 
stenographers, school-teachers, shop- 
girls—the dependent class of daintily- 
reared, well-educated but empty-handed 
children of American ancestry—these 
seldom revisit the old Connecticut home- 
steads, for they are too proud to let their 
tears be seen by the present possessors. 

On all sides thruout Connecticut the 
same lament is heard from those who 
still doggedly seek to live upon the land 
of their fathers—the cost of living is so 
high—the cost of labor so prohibitive— 
the cost of transportation to market so 
exorbitant—each wonders how long he 
can stagger under his mortgage or when 
he shall have to abandon the farm and 
take day wages in a neighboring factory. 

Am I unfair? Will Mr. Taft once 
more command a host of salaried “ex- 
perts” to denounce me as a traitor to 
the sacred cause of High Tariff? Have 
I seen only darkest Connecticut? Am 
I blind to the tremendous progress this 
country has made since the Civil War, 
all of which is periodically printed in 
Washington and distributed at great ex- 
pense? 

And_ indeed Connecticut abounds in 
magnificent country seats; costly private 
schools where rich people send their 
children from every State west of the 
Mississippi. There are beautiful vil- 
lages today—notably Sharon, Ridgefield, 
Farmington, Saybrook, Branford—I 
cannot enumerate them all. Those who 
have made fortunes thru the tariff and 
the trusts buy land and rear palaces and 
sing the praises of Protectionism, with- 
out whose aid they could not have dis- 
possessed the former proprietors. The 
shore line of Connecticut is a marine 
esplanade of costly residences built by 
men from the big cities and the factories 
to whom the history of Connecticut is as 
strange as that of ancient Chaldea. 
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They know that they have grown rich 
and they know that the high Protective 
Tariff exists. It does not interest them 
to be told that while they have been 
growing rich New England farmers 
have been growing poor. The rich man 
has little difficulty in looking upon 
trusts and tariffs as divine institutions 
like a storm at sea or a drought in the 
valley of the Ganges. The idea of seek- 
ing to subvert the pillars of Protection- 
ism seems to my plutocratic neighbor 
not merely unpatriotic but positively 
sacrilegious. My friend in his palace on 
the Connecticut thinks it quite right that 
the tariff should enrich a few manufac- 
turers at the expense of millions who 
consume. 

Personally I respect the Protectionist 
as I do any other American who lives 
to make money and succeeds; but politi- 
cally I regard him with suspicion—even 
alarm, because Protectionism and her 


children, the trusts, have formed a com- 
bination by means of which the good 
things of this world are unfairly distrib- 
uted; and when a nation of voters sus- 
pects that a privileged few are making 


inordinate profits out of those less fortu- 
nately situated then may we reasonably 
anticipate labor war. 

My Connecticut drive is done; my 


o 


nags are once more in the pasture; and 
my study table calls me. I have not 
singled out Connecticut with malice; on 
the contrary Connecticut was my home 
when at college and in the preparatory 
school, and there is hardly a village in 
that State that is not dear to me. Nor 
am I one of those Americans given to 
compare my country unfavorably with 
Europe when they themselves know 
nothing of America but New York. 
There are few of these United States in 
which I have not been; and the reflec- 
tions which occurred to me during my 
recent driving trip might with equal jus- 
tice have been noted down regarding al- 
most any other of the original States 
that declared themselves in favor of 
free trade and free soil in 1776. 

The study of Protectionism in Con- 
necticut can but intensify one’s natural 
aversion to injustice and special privi- 
lege. Free Trade seems to me as much 
a part of God’s Law as Freedom of 
Thought or the duty to do as we would 
be done by. Free Trade tomorrow might 
hurt some of my Protectionist friends, 
but it would help millions of my fellow 
workers who have hitherto paid more 
than their fair share of the national 
taxes. 


MALpeN-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


The Sea Mist 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


Ir crept—crept--crept— 

Into the rooms where people slept, 

And breathed on the mirrors till they wept. 

In hungry mood 

It stole to the pantry crammed with food 

And left the taste of its saltness there. 

It sat in my chair 

And moulded the leather. It filled the air 

= "a gray ghostly horror that was not 
ight 

Nor dark, but a pall and a blight. 

It crawled thru the trees, 

And changed the woods into islanded seas. 

It prowled—prowled—prowled, 

And all that it touched it fouled. 

It was not the sea, 

My splendid, brave, and glittering sea, 

But it held the ocean as it held me, 

And hushed its waves with its mystery. 


It was not the sea, for out of the sea there 
came, 

With a cheery burst of jubilant flame, 

My comrade the sun that put it to shame, 

And thrust it away 

With its trailings gray, 

And its shattered horror that had to obey, 

When, lo, a crystalline day! 

But still, in the midst of the warmth and 
glow, 

The clearness and fairness I know, I know 

That out somewhere, beneath the horizon’s 
rim, 

Lurks the specter grim, 

And soon, if I turn to sleep, 

It will creep—creep—creep— 

With its empty, mysterious dole 

Back into the world and back into my soul. 

Boston, Mass. 








Profit Sharing 


BY N. O. NELSON 


{In our issue of September 21, 1911, we printed an article by Mr. Nelson, who is the 
head of the great profit sharing N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 


entitled “Co-operation.” 


This second article is a logical sequel. 


In a personal note to the 


editor Mr. Nelson tells of establishing a co-operative creamery in Georgia, four milk ship- 
ring associations in Louisiana and many other profit-sharing companies.—EDITOR.] 


this country unfortunately too 

much in the air and _ too little on 
solid ground. It has the approval of 
nearly everybody except the labor unions 
and the employers. The unions oppose 
it as tending to make peace and satisfy 
the workers; employers oppose it as a 
partnership of irresponsible mef. The 
opposition is due entirely to ignorance. 
There are thousands of employers, 
banks, manufacturers and railroads, in 
this country who, in a perfectly well- 


pts. sharing is in the air, and in 


meaning spirit, pay or give something 
besides wages to some portion of their 


employees. They call it profit sharing 
for want of a better name. Profit shar- 
ing has a well-defined meaning. The 
plans vary from Christmas gifts of tur- 
keys or money to sales, of stock on easy 
terms or pensions. None of these is 
profit sharing as implied in the composite 
word or as used in the books and the 
standard cases of practice. 

Profit means the net gain after all ex- 
penses are paid, including interest on the 
money, which in this going world is 
worth its wages, and depreciation of 
property. Sharing means on equal terms 
to all. The essential conditions of profit 
sharing is that its terms be announced in 
advance, leaving nothing to the employ- 
er’s caprice at the end; that it apply to 
all permanent employees of all classes ; 
that it be rated on the wages of each 
man, his wages being the measure of his 
value or contribution; that it be paid in 
manner of distribution customary with 
the employer concern, whether as stock 
to increase the capital or in cash. It 
must recognize two reasons for its being: 
that it is fair to let every one who per- 
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forms a share in producing the profit 
have a proportionate share of it, that 
men who have a share in the outcome 
will use more care and do more effective 
work and thus contribute more or less of 
the share they get. Not many employ- 
ers will grant the truth of these claims, 
but only those who do will adopt any 
legitimate or valuable plan of profit shar- 
ing. 

There is no lack of high authorities 
for this amended form of capitalisti- 
business, for Mr. Roosevelt recom- 
mended it in a message, and Mr. Car- 
negie approved it many years ago and 
said in his recent book that to this equita- 
ble partnership between capital and labor 
we must come at last. 

Profit sharing has a clear moral basis 
and a still clearer economic or business 
basis. No man’s duty is ended when he 
has done what he is paid for. He is still 
a citizen, neighbor, friend. He scorns 
the imputation that money is the price 
of his manhood. By the same logic his 
work is not fully paid for in his wages. 
The full value of a man’s work cannot 
be told in advance, the product may 
bring more or less; the expenses and 
losses depend on many circumstances. 
An employer could not safely pay as 
wages all the expected net proceeds. He 
must await the periodical inventory to 
learn the profit or loss. When he has 
paid the customary wages and paid the 
other charges and wiped out variable 
risks he can then award. to each em- 
ployee his share of the surplus, if any, in 
proportion to his wages, his relative 
value. 

On the economic 
that most men will 


assumed] 
more care and 


side it is 
use 
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waste less time and material when their 
own income is at stake, even in a remote 
and minor degree. Free labor is more 
effective than slave labor; the profit- 
sharing employer is working for himself 
and his associates; the wage earner is 
working for his stipulated dollar and by 
the clock or the union rule of limited 
production, It is not certain that every 
employee produces his own extra pay, 
but it is not merely imaginary that an 
entire profit-sharing force produces its 
part of the profit. 

It is fair and it pays. It unites capital, 
ability and labor. The particular propor- 
tion of the profit that labor shall get, 
the division between capital and wages 
is elastic; it will depend much on the 
condition of the business, the motive and 
disposition of the owner and the attitude 
of the employees. Usually if not given 
up in a year or two the share of labor 
is increased ; in some notable cases it has 
resulted in true co-operation, the em- 
ployees paying off the original capital 
and becoming the owners and managers. 

Commonly the start is made by allow- 


ing an equal rate of dividend on wages 


and capital—the same on $1,000 of 
wages as on $1,000 of stock; all charges, 
including interest on borrowed money 
and the capital, have been paid, and 
something for a surplus fund for future 
contingencies. Sometimes the dividend 
is on wages and the interest fund, which 
is regarded as the wages of capital. The 
dividend should be paid in stock as an 
accumulating income property and to 
make partners of the employees. Often 
part is paid in cash and the remainder 
as a deposit subject to conversion into 
stock or withdrawable when the man 
quits. 

In my own St. Louis business I began 
in 1886 with equal dividend to wages 
and capital. Later I made it two to one 
in favor of wages. Beginning with 1905 
I have divided all the profits between 
wages and the customers in about equal 
amounts, the capitai getting simply in- 
terest. Under the original plan the div- 
idends on wages were from 5 to 10 per 
cent. Under the later plan they have 
been 30, 20, 25 and one year Io per cent. 
on wages. Since the first two years the 
dividends have been paid in stock. The 
employees and customers now own about 
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four-sevenths of the capital, or about a 
million in property value. They draw in- 
terest on the par value of their stock, 
which they may invest in stock or leave 
on deposit. 

Friends and critics have feared that 
the management would be hampered and 
that a proprietary independence would 
interfere with discipline. Not a single 
such instance has occurred in the twenty- 
six years. Not a voice has ever been 
raised to change the management, altho 
the new owners have actual control. 

Some economists and° friends have 
asked why the customers were taken into 
partnership. For the same reason as the 
employees—they help make the profit, 
they are better customers when inter- 
ested. 

Let no one suppose there is any magic 
in the system; men are human, not eco- 
nomic skeletons. It is an influence, not 
a conversion. The slow accumulation 
of an income investment is not conclu- 
sive to a man or a class used to nothing 
but wages and cash. [ut semi-annual 
cash dividends are educative, the sense 
of partnership is dignifying, the motive 
gets understood, and the moral tone is 
raised. A certificate of stock in a repu- 
table concern is a matter of some pride, 
and when it mounts into hundreds and 
thousands the dividend counts in the 
living. 

England is the chief home of profit 
sharing, France a good second. Twenty- 
two years ago the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company in London adopted a plan, 
applying to all its 5,000 employees, by 
which wages should be increased 34 per 
cent. for each two cents’ reduction in the 
price of gas, the price being, by its char- 
ter, subject to reduction if dividends 
were increased. Thus if better work 
was done the cost would be decreased, 
the profit increased, the price decreased, 
and the dividend on both capital and 
wages increased. Later the employees 
were allowed to take stock or leave the 
money on deposit. And by act of 
Parliament they were authorized to elect 
a member of the board when they had 
$200,000 of stock. In June, IgI0, it was 
shown that the employees had received 
$2,528,000, of which 5, employees 
now held $2,005,000 in stock; that they 
had three representatives on the board 
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of nine members, and their dividend for 
the past year was $205,000. 

Numerous other gas companies have 
followed the example—235 millions of 
the 423 millions of gas company capital 
in Great Britain. Many are recent, yet 
the employees hold three millions of the 
capital and their share last year was 
$444,000 ; 19,613 employees are included. 

Lever Bros., soap manufacturers, have 
an elaborate and extensive scheme, in 
which the employees already own over a 
million dollars of the two and a half 
millions partnership certificates, on which 
10 per cent. dividend was paid last year. 

Clarke, Nickolls & Coombes, publish- 
ers, have in twenty-one years paid em- 
ployees dividends of $794,000, and have 
created a provident and superannuation 
fund of $165,000. They allow capital 6 
per cent., and divide the surplus equally 
between capital and wages. There are 
hundreds more or less like these in Great 
Britain. France was the pioneer in profit 
sharing, as England was in co-operation. 
House painter Leclaire made his first 
distribution of dividend on _ wages, 
$4,200, in 1842, and step by step turned 
it over to the employees. He retired en- 
tirely in 1872, giving complete control to 
the men. The concern has long been 
the largest painting and decorating 
house in the world, employing in recent 
years 1,600 to 1,800 men. The dividends 
are very large. 

Godin had a great stove and iron 
works at Guise, in the north of France. 
He was a reformer, a Fourierite, and a 
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statesman. In the 70’s he began sharing 
profits and building a great apartment 
quadrangle and providing social and ed- 
ucational and recreation facilities. He 
died in 1888, after having elaborated a 
scheme and constitution, making a small 
book, and with a large part of the capi- 
tal already owned by the employees, pro- 
vided by will for a complete transfer. 
The concern has gone on prospering 
greatly, employing now over 2,000 men 
at Guise and Liege. Paris has many 
profit-sharing concerns, notably that 
greatest of all dry goods stores, the fa- 
mous Bon Marché. In this, as in most 
genuine profit-sharing companies, the 
same spirit which accepts and continues 
it adds social features, such as pensions, 
sick benefits, housing and the like. 

The American spirit is original and 
independent from making a workable 
new national constitution, which Carlyle 
says is impossible, down to the Morgan- 
izing of railroads and factories. It has 
undertaken some thousands of co-opera- 
tive and profit-sharing ventures, but 
throttled or invalidated almost all of 
them by inventing novel features, in- 
stead of following the simple and tried 
plans. There,is nothing abstract, com- 
plex or difficult in profit sharing. It 
needs nothing btit a profit-making busi- 
ness, good will, and common sense. 

It has not spread greatly, like co- 
operation, but it is well accredited by 
abundant success, and it appeals to all 
employers who want to share their abil- 
ity with the less fortunate and raise labor 
to the dignity of partnership. 


‘St. Louis, Mo, 
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The American Invasion of Tripoli 
A Forgotten Incident of History 


BY GARDNER 


INCE the outbreak of hostilities be- 
S tween Italy and Turkey there has 
been noticed in the padding of 
meager newspaper dispatches and in edi- 
torials written by former students of his- 
tory occasional vague references to one 
William Eaton, an American adventurer, 
who figured prom- 
inently in the 
history of Tripoli 
over a hundred 
years ago. Little 


additional informa- 
tion is given, ex- 
cept that this 
soldier of fortune, 
known as General 
Eaton, led an army 
of 500 men across 


a barren desert and 
held the Dey, who 
had been the terror 
of the civilized 
world, in the hol- 
low of his hand. 
Only the lack of 
support from the 
home government 
at Washington de- 
prived the expedi- 
tion of the perma- 
nent fruits of vic- 
tory. 
But who was 
this daring Amer- 
ican of so long 
ago? To answer 
this question re- 
quires many hours 
of patient study among the dusty vol- 
umes of a library, and many evenings of 
search among ancient magazines and 
newspapers. When the facts are gath- 
ered we have a true incident of history 
that rivals the most imaginative novel. 
William Eaton was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., on February 23, 1764, the 
second son of Nathan Eaton. Contem- 
porary historians record that “William 
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early discovered intellectual vigor and ec- 
centricity.” To labor he was extremely 
averse in his boyhood. It is also noted 
that his fearless and adventurous spirit 
led him to climb a cherry tree one Sun- 
day on his return from public worship. 
He fell, dislocating his shoulder, and 
was rendered un- 
conscious for three 
days. At the age 
of sixteen he ran 
away from home 
and enlisted in the 
army, attaining the 
rank of sergeant. 
Upon leaving the 
army, in order to 
secure an educa- 
tion, he entered 
Dartmouth College 
and graduated in 
1790. Two years 
later he received a 
commission as cap- 
tain in the United 
States Army, and 
fought with dis- 
tinction against the 
Indians in the 
vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The actual career 
that brought him 
into world’s his- 
tory began with 
his appointment in 
1798 as United 
States Consul to 
Tripoli. It is hard 

to realize at this time the power that the 
Barbary States then exercised over the 
civilized world. Rather than go to the 
expense and loss of life necessary to sub- 
due these piratical powers, it was custom- 
ary to pay tribute for the protection of 
traders and merchantmen, The United 
States paid $22,000 as an annual tribute. 
This was the price for not having a navy 
strong enough to protect our commerce 
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in the Mediterranean. Soon after Eaton 
assumed his duties as Consul he received 
a notification that the Dey of Tripoli re- 
quired 10,000 stand of arms at once from 
the United States. The demand, with 
a veiled threat of war, greatly angered 
Eaton. He wrote the Government at 
Washington that if, instead of tribute 
and presents, they would send him a 44- 
gun frigate he would undertake to de- 
stroy the Dey and his palace. But Pres- 
ident Jefferson failed to approve. 

Altho the Government at Washington 
was timid, General Eaton was made of 
sterner stuff and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to strike on his own account. Not 
until November, 1804, did the chance 
come for which Eaton had waited. The 
de facto Dey of Tripoli was Yusef Kara- 
mauli, who had deposed and banished 
his brother Hamet, the legitimate ruler. 
The deposed ruler had fled to Egypt, 
while his three children were heid as hos- 
tages in Tripoli. Eaton knew the 
usurper was unpopular in his country, 
and conceived the brilliant idea of re- 
establishing Hamet on the throne with 
American assistance. He made a special 
trip to Washington, but all his plans met 
with a cold reception. Nothing daunted 
General Eaton returned with a few faith- 
ful followers, and joined Hamet in Alex- 
andria. Here he organized the most 
motley army that has ever been assem- 
bled. The force numbered about 500 
men, mostly Arabs and Greeks, with a 
small number of Italian and French vet- 
erans, There were only nine Americans 
in the expedition, but they furnished the 
moving spirit and enthusiasm for the 
venture. The line of march was 600 
miles long across the desert from Alex- 
andria to Derne, a port of the small State 
of Barca, a dependency of Tripoli. On 
March 8, 1805, the strangely assorted 
army began its march over the unknown 
desert west of Alexandria. None of the 
Americans had any knowledge of the 
country, but their leader was not a man 
to be daunted by difficulties. 

The careful diary kept by General 
Eaton is a modern “Anabasis.” He 
writes on one occasion that the troops 
mutinied, demanded more money and re- 
fused to go further. He thereupon or- 
dered his little band of nine Americans 
to take up arms and march away as if 


to abandon the expedition. This so 
alarmed the Arabs that they begged the 
Americans to return, and the march 
continued. 

The expedition proceeded across the 
desert, suffering great hardships, but 
averaging about twenty miles a day, 
driven constantly forward by the in- 
domitable spirit of General Eaton. 
They passed thru primitive villages 
where Christians had never been seen 
by the natives. Finally,;exhausted and 
half starving, the expedition arrived be- 
fore the walls of Derne. Here, to his 
great joy, General Eaton found Com- 
mander Hull, of the United States Navy, 
and the brig Argus, sixteen guns. He 
persuaded Commander Hull to join him 
in a concerted attack on Derne by land 
and sea. 

General Eaton drew up his army on 
an eminence near the city, while the 
Argus began a bombardment of the 
ancient walls with her 24-pound can- 
non. The opposing batteries were soon 
silenced and a breach made in the walls, 
thru which General Eaton and his army 
charged. Ina fierce assault the city was 
carried, and for the first time in history 
“Old Glory’—then with only fifteen 
stars—floated over a fortified place in 
the Old World. General Eaton was shot 
in the wrist, and fourteen Christians of 
his party were killed or wounded. The 
enemy, altho driven out of Derne, raised 
an army in the vicinity, and for several 
weeks there were sharp skirmishes be- 
tween the combatants. Finally a pitched 
battle was fought between the Dey’s 
troops on the one side and General 
Eaton’s army, supported by the ship’s 
fire, on the other. The battle proved a 
victory for the Americans. 

General Eaton now arranged to make 
a march on Tripoli itself, when the most 
unwelcome news arrived that the United 
States had concluded a treaty of peace 
with Tripoli, by which $60,000 tribute 
was to be paid to the Dey in considera- 
tion of his renouncing future assess- 
ments. Eaton was naturally furious at 
this sudden ending to his brief but glo- 
rious campaign, the only one ever un- 
dertaken by the United. States on 
African soil, and in which our little 
band of countrymen had covered them- 
selves with so much glory. 
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His indignant protest to Commodore 
Rogers on board the Constellation ends 
with ‘the eloquent peroration: “In a few 
minutes more we shall lose sight of this 
city, which has experienced as strange a 
reverse in as short a time, as ever was 
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most flattering prospects of a kingdom 
to beggary.” The treaty, of course, up- 
set all that Eaton had done, and Hamet 
was again an exile and a wanderer. 

In a letter to Eaton, written by Com- 
modore Preble, after the lamentable end- 
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States the United States Government se- 
This pass 
seizure or molestation.” 


“secures the ship Robert Fulton of 
The portion cut off was 


forwarded to the authorities at Tripoli for purposes of comparison and identifi- 


cation. 


recorded in the disasters of war: thrown 
from proud success and elated prospects 
into an abyss of hopeless wretchedness. 
For no other crime but too much confi- 
dence in us Hamet experiences a re- 
verse as striking. He falls from the 


ing of this most remarkable historic in- 
cident, the following endorsement 
found: “The arduous and dangerous 
services you have performed have justly 
immortalized your name, and astonished 
not only your country, but the world. 


is 
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lf pecuniary resources and _ naval 
strength had been at your command, 
what would you not have done! You 
have acquired immortal honor, and es- 
tablished the fame of your country in 
the East.” 

General Eaton returned to the United 
States, where he was received as a pop- 
ular hero. He landed at Hampton 
Roads, and on his way to Washington 
was honored at several public banquets. 
The President, in his message to Con- 
gress, made honorable mention of his 
successes and services. Thruout the 
United States his name stood exalted. 
He was considered as having, by his 
own prowess and enterprise, compelled 
the Dey of Tripoli to make peace, while 
the general sentiment entertained was 
that if he had been properly supported 
by the American naval force then in the 
Mediterranean, he would in a short time 
have been master of the Kingdom of 
Tripoli. The State of Massachusetts 
made him a grant of 10,000 acres of 
land in what is now Maine. 

He was, in later years, approached by 
Aaron Burr, and invited to take part in 
his treasonable design, but Eaton would 
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have nothing to do with Burr except to 
bear witness against him in a sworn 
statement. General Eaton retired, as a 
private citizen, to Brimfield, Mass., 
where he died on June 1, 1811. 

General Eaton is described as being 
about five feet eight inches in hight, of 
a fair complexion, his eyes large and 
blue, expressive of energy and author- 
ity, his mouth large, his cheekbones 
prominent, and his forehead unusually 
high. His whole countenance pro- 
claimed vigor, dignity and command. 

A resolution brought forward in the 
House of Representatives to award him 
a medal was defeated. His application 
to Congress for reimbursement of the 
large sums he expended was ignored. 
These disappointments led to a prema- 
ture death at the age of forty-seven. 
The only tangible evidence in this coun- 
try to recall his victory is Derne street, 
an obscure thorofare in Boston. Whit- 
tier’s poem, “Derne,” is the only poetic 
memorial of his exploit. In his native 
town of Woodstock no stone marks his 
birthplace, and in Brimfield ro monu- 
ment marks his neglected grave. 

Woopstock, Conn. 
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The Truth About Intellectual Japan 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 


[Our readers will remember previous articles by Yone Noguchi, the distinguished poet 


and author of Japan. 
fection of their chivalry. 


Inazo Nitobe, the 


even profitable kind of habit, too, I 
believe, to drop into Maruzen’s (a 
Japanese Brentano) whenever I pass by 
Nihonbashi Tori, where my questioning 
on the real nature of the modern civiliza- 


|" has become my habit, quite a proper, 


tion is always pointed. The general 
aspect of the street, with electric cars 
and foreign buildings (with only bad 
taste), serves to make my old conclusion 
more firm that the present civilization is 
a creation of speculators, wise or foolish 
—and we are all sad speculators—in the 
same sense in which Luna Park origi- 


The term Bushido is used by the cultured Japanese to express the per- 
In a recent issue we printed an account of the life and work of 
author of “Bushido.”—Eprror.] 


nates as a business proposition. The 
psychological interest is in the point that 
we even believe it was a spontaneous out- 
growth of our mood or impulse. We 
have many a reason to answer to the 
name of good adopters given us by 
Western critics. 

As I passed by Nihonbashi Tori today 
my mind, as usual, was on the book- 
store; presently I found myself climbing 
up the stairs into the gallery, where I 
saw the faces of my casual acquaintances, 
whose expression at once declared the 
selfsame love of foreign literature. I 














was not troubled by a clerk, as he knew 
[ wished to have my own way with the 
books. He knew, too, that I would blow 
the dust off the covers and smooth them 
with my fingers before I would even 
open the leaves; I do not mind even 
straightening them if they are turned up. 
He knows well the moment when I need 
him ; at that moment I might act, in spite 
of myself, affectionately and more af- 
fectionately with a book which, to be 
sure, I might take away carefully 
wrapped in a fukusa wrapper of crape. 
I saw only a little difference between the 
books of today and those of one week 
ago ; in place of a large stock of Pinero’s 
plays the books of Phillips and even John 
Galsworthy (whose name was first men- 
tioned in the press only a few days ago) 
were found; as before, Walter Pater and 
Nietzsche and George Brandes and Tol- 
stoy are placed side by side. 

“Sale of Shaw is slightly falling lately, 
sir,” the clerk said. ‘Chesterton is the 
coming man in Japan.” 

“How about Wiide?” I ventured. 

“We carry quite a stock of ‘Dorian 
Gray’ and ‘Salome,’ as you see. How- 
ever, I think the /apanese literary taste 
is at the turning point now; the wonder 
is about Maupassant, who never fails to 
interest Japanese students. By the way, 
did you read Maeterlinck’s latest, ‘Mary 
Magdelene’ ?” 

I thanked him for his suggestion, but 
I had grown somewhat tired of this 
author, and the “Blue Bird” is still left 
on my table unopened. I kept my slow 
walk amid the books by Ibsen, Kuropat- 
kin, Strindberg, Carl Marx, Dostojow- 
ski, Wedekind and a hundred others; I 
observed that the work of D’Annunzio 
was holding a little table at the other 
side. I gradually entered into my usual 
meditative mood, and wondered how the 
Imperial Edict on Education of 1890 
stood relatively with those pieces of lit- 
erature. I dare sav that the old idea of 
loyalty and filial piety, of duty (giri) and 
human affection (ninjo) can in no way 
help toward an appreciation of Leonidas 
Andreiyeff and Gorky, who interest us 
tremendously. 

Not only do we eagerly read the books 
of Western writers, particularly those of 
naturalistic or anarchistic tendency, they 
are also put on the stage with success ; 
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Ibsen, Bjérnson and Shaw are quite fa- 
miliar already to the modern theater- 
goers; the “Lower Depths,” by Gorky, 
which was first played in London in 1905, 
is promised in a very few weeks by my 
friend, Kaworu Osanai. 

The question is: How can we remain 
old Japanese in such a composite age, 
which we fortunately or unfortunately 
created ourselves? 

I do not mean to say anything strik- 
ing if I say that “Bushido” was an Eng- 
lish discovery, or, more true to say, an 
English creation, in the same sense that 
we say the Japanese color print was dis- 
covered in London or Paris; with that 
discovery we Japanese have almost noth- 
ing to do. We have had, indeed too 
often, a strange experience which made 
us happy and sad alternately, being 
praised for what we least expect- 
ed to be praised. “Bushido,” in some 
sense, is one of those things. The ethics 
of our forefathers combined life and 
death on equal terms, but that creed is 
today like the Japanese sword and armor. 
When Dr. Nitobe brought out “Bushido,” 
long before the Russo-Japanese War, it 
was looked upon here as « sort of fiction ; 
the Westerners, not finding a satisfactory 
answer for the reason of our victory over 
Russia, made the fiction turn to a fact. 
I believe it does not exist in the present 
heart of Japan; it has declined, if it ever 
existed, as the color print declined in the 
last fifty years. When any writer at- 
tempts to connect it with present Japan 
[ am sorry to say that he much misun- 
derstands the real condition; he, too, is 
one who dreams a fairyland out of 
Japan. Ignorance is often a blessing; it 
is the magic of distance that makes 
everything romantic. Japan is still far 
enough; she gives every chance to a 
Western dreamer to speculate with his 
own dream; the true condition of Japan 
and the Japanese is not very different 
from any other country in comedy as 
well as tragedy, with various beliefs and 
still more various skepticisms. “Bushi- 
do” helped doubtless to a great measure 
in the formation of old Japan; but mod- 
ern Japan is the creation of the Western 
civilization we have adopted. 

Mr. Shigetaka Shiga, the well-known 
writer, who himself saw the fall of Port 
Arthur, Said to me that it was the West- 
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ern science more than the Japanese cour- 
age that made us the winner; and he 
laughed in saying that the dead ethics 
called Bushido had nothing to do with 
that war. And I should like to insist 
upon the fact that our present Japanese 
life has also nothing to do with Bushido. 
It is more or less a sort of Japanese curio 
so much valued in the West. If any 
one ever thinks it is the real spirit of 
Japan he is much mistaken; and, again, 
if we think we have any particular Jap- 
anese spirit today we are wrong too. If 
we have it, it is speedily dying. 

I am told by a curio dealer that there 
are almost no color prints left in Japan, 
while they are sold and bought at the 
highest prices in New York and Lon- 
don; it made me reflect that it might be 
the same with Bushido. How little 
we have it now in our minds!. Altho it 
may sound strange, it is true that we 
cannot all afford to practise it; its ethics 
are too expensive for our present life. 
We have one measure here; that is no 
other but economy. There is nothing so 


easy, nothing so cheap to buy as the 
Western wisdom; if we feel uncomforta- 


ble now under its burden, one great fact 
at once reveals to us that we have failed, 
after all, to get its real soul. We have 
many things to say before we can fully 
acknowledge the success of the present 
civilization ; and, on the other hand, we 
have lost our old Japanese spirit. But 
that fact is clear to the people who can 
compare the old and the new, the Fast 
and the West; more often to the people 
who are totally blind to the West and the 
new. It is a curious fact that the Gov- 
ernment, while she is supposed to repre- 
sent enlightenment, is always somehow 
hopelessly chauvinistic, especially for the 
spiritual problem; therefore she often 
foolishly acts against the great tide of 
current thought of the younger genera- 
tion who are to build the future Japan. 
It was mainly the Government's 
scheme that the revival of the Chinese 
classics made its sudden appearance ; 
their archaic simplicity was altogether 
too invigorating for our modern minds. 
One should have a strength to adjust the 
influences which he has received already 
from various sources before he will 
wholly accept them. What little impres- 
sion this attempted Chinese revival pro- 
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duced on our life in general may be seen 
more directly from the fact that many 
publishers of Chinese classics failed; the 
unsold books are piled on the shelves of 
the bookstores. The Confucius vogue 
was only momentary. How can we for- 
get the luxurious taste of literature and 
philosophy which we learned from the 
West at such a great cost of uncondi- 
tional submission? Let me say that the 
above-mentioned Imperial Edict of 1890, 
known as the educational edict, and also 
the edict of 1908, would be more valua- 
ble as a protest ; it is still to be seen what 
relation they will form with our intel- 
lectual life, whose true aspect of modern 
change is still unnoticed in the West. 

There is no greater decadence, I mean 
in relation to the intellectual Japanese 
life, than that of Buddhism; it may be 
not only the fault of the priests, who, in 
fact, do not pray, neither do they preach. 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch mentioned in pass- 
ing in his article on “Intellectual Life in 
Japan” in the Atlantic Monthly some- 
thing about the study of Hekiganroku 
held at the Mitsui Club. I am one of 
the members for that particular study. I 
observed the presence of less than thirty 
people at the last meeting; I wonder 
where the professor got that figure of 
“nearly one thousand members.” It is a 
society of men of leisure who regard 
Buddhism, especially the Zen sect Bud- 
dhism, with no fire or passion, but as an 
old curio whose appraisement is always 
a source of delight; if the Zen sect con- 
tinues to exist, it is from such an attitude 
on the part of the students. 

I am living now more than three years 
at Enkakuji, the famous monastery at 
Kamakura, once a great sanctum of 
meditation and silence. I believe I can 
speak with authority on the general con- 
dition of Buddhistic temples of Japan: 
even Enkakuji cannot afford to change 
lately the mats of the chambers or to 
mend its grass roofs. The condition of 
the other temples thru all Japan might 
be the same with only a little difference. 
The temples that are vassals to Enka- 
kuji, more than ten, barely support them-- 
selves by letting their rooms; their im- 
poverished condition is often appalling. 
And I see another sad instance in Ko- 
myoji, also a famous Kamakura temple 
of the Jodo sect; the roofs and doors 




















are almost ruined, the rain falls in, and 
things, even to the holy idols, are left at 
the will of the winds. However, the 
renovation of the temple has just been 
started by the Lord Abbot Hojun Ta- 
keda, one of my relatives; the gate 
tower, which has already returned to its 
original grandeur, is now touching the 
bluest sky. 

There was a time, I mean in the earlier 
part of the Meiji era, when the intel- 
lectual minds went perfectly astray from 
any form of religion; that is about forty 
years ago. But it seemed that they were 
regaining afterward a general belief in 






Efficiency 
BY WILLIAM OSTWALD 


a [This article is remarkable in that it gives in brief space the essence of the philosophy 
of one of the foremost men of science now living, 
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religion and its popularity was resuming 
its formal shape. How is it today? It 
has again lost its own place, during the 
last few years particularly. As the po- 
litical disturbance and sudden change of 
Japanese life shattered the religious faith 
at the time of the Grand Restoration, so 
the science, the general skepticism, lit- 
erature and philosophy from the West 
served to make the present faithless age 
from which we moderns do not even 
wish to escape. Whether we are happy 
or unhappy in this strange condition is 
another question. 


KAMAKURA, JAPAN, 


Professor Ostwald, of Leipzig Uni- 


versity, who a few years ago resigned his chair of chemistry in order to devote himself to 


the application of scientific principles to life. 


the international language, 


Ido, 


He is an ardent advocate of peace and of 


for he regards strife and the clamor of different tongues 


with the same abhorrence as an engineer does the friction and noise of his engine, since they 


are all forms of wasted energy and loss of efficiency. 
few months, an article by Edwin E. Slosson on Ostwald’s personality and philosophy. 
is Thomas Seltzer, 
recently published by Henry Holt & Co.—EpiTor.] 


translator of the following article 
Philoso~ hy,” 


CIENCE proceeds from the par- 
S ticular to the general. Starting 
from the consideration of narrow 
relations and using these as examples, it 
leads, often in a direct path, to the larg- 
est and most general problems of the 
world and human life. The application 
of this scientific method for the purpose 
of reaching an understanding of the 
larger relations subsisting in the uni- 
verse is one of the tasks of the monistic 
philosophy. In fact, it is one of its most 
important fields of activity. The general 
thoughts that furnish information to 
guide the daily acts of the individual in 
his narrower sphere should also guide 
us in our conduct and opinions with 
respect to the larger questions pertain- 
ing to the nation of which we are a part 
and to humanity as a whole. If this 
were not already an actuality we should 
demand it and strive for it. 
In this brief essay we will start with 
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the consideration of an apparently nar- 
row technical subject and will soon find 
a natural, inevitable way to extend the 
ideas thus obtained to larger and larger 
spheres until we discover a universal law 
of nature determining the entire char- 
acter of our world of experience. Its 
elucidation leads us into the deepest 
problems that the human mind has been 
endeavoring to solve for thousands of 
years. 

Scientists sometimes speak of ideal 
machines. Real machines can be made 
to approximate ideal machines very 
closely, but never can be made entirely 
ideal. An ideal machine turns out as 
much work as is put into it, tho in a 
different form. The object of all ma- 
chines is to convert work from one form 
into another. For if the work in its 
previous form answered our purposes, 
we should have no need of a machine. 
We could use it as it is. Thus, plants 
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use the work or the energy of the sun- 
light directly for the building up of their 
bodies, while animals’ and men cannot 
use the sun energy directly. They are 
dependent upon plants which prepare 
their food from the energy of the sun. 
Plants, therefore, are machines which 
convert the radiant energy of the sun 
into the chemical energy of food. 

Now both energy quantities can be 
measured. We know how much radia- 
tion reaches an acre of cultivated land 
in the course of a summer, and we de- 
termine the amount of organic substance 
each acre yields. To find out the quan- 
tity of energy it contains we need only 
burn it and measure the resulting heat. 
Since the radiation of the sun is also 
measured as heat, the two quantities can 
be accurately compared. 

The result is very surprising. The 
energy stored up in the plant is less than 
a hundredth part of the energy radiated 
from the sun. The same amount of 
energy was used up by the plant for 
its vital functions. But by far the larg- 


est portion of available energy was not 


utilized at all. It was dissipated as heat 
without having accomplished any defin- 
ite work, 

Plants, therefore, are extremely im- 
perfect machines. Their sole value lies 
in the fact that they are self-constructive 
and do not require human skill or exer- 
tion, tho their miserably scanty output 
can be improved by human intervention. 
A properly cultivated field yields several 
times as much organic substance as a 
natural steppe or a primitive forest. 
Nevertheless, the energy utilized by even 
the best cultivated field or garden is only 
a very small fraction of all the energy 
radiated by the sun. The ratio of useful 
energy produced to the energy expended 
is technically known as efficiency. Plants 
work with very poor efficiency, because 
they convert only a very small part of 
the energy at their disposal into the use- 
ful form of energy. 

With these facts in view let us now 
consider a modern dynamo, which trans- 
forms mechanical work into electrical 
energy. If a dynamo does not turn out 
ninety-five per cent. of the work put into 
it, it will not be accepted. The efficiency 
of a dynamo is therefore very high, since 
it lacks only five per cent. of perfection. 


The word efficiency, in its scientific 
sense as meaning the ratio of the useful 
work produced by a machine to the 
energy expended, is only an extension 
of its use in ordinary language. We 
speak of an orator as being efficient or 
inefficient according to the strength of 
the impression he makes upon his au- 
dience, that is, according to the degree 
that the energy he puts forth takes 
effect, or is useful for the end desired. 
The German word for efficiency, Giit- 
everhiltnis, which means the “ratio of ° 
goodness,” is still more expressive. We 
say that a certain kind ot beet or a cer- 
tain kind of wheat is “better” than an- 
other, if, other conditions being equal, it 
yields a greater crop per acre. So also 
we reject a dynamo as “bad” if it does 
only eighty-five per cent. of work. I 
may say here, by the way, that :n the last 
analysis the moral estimate of good and 
bad must likewise be referred to the 
same principle, since everything that oc- 
curs in the world is indissolubly con- 
nected with changes of energy, hence 
also those things about which we have 
moral judgments. 

But how can we reconcile with the 
law of the conservation of energy the 
fact that every real machine works with 
deficient energy and never reaches the 
ideal of converting all the raw energy 
that goes into it into the desired useful 
energy? Are not the two things contra- 
dictory? Does not the law that asserts 
that energy can never be lost imply 
that the efficiency must always and 
necessarily be one and the same? 

The answer to this question is as a 
matter of fact already contained in what 
has been said above. But inasmuch as 
the error in reasoning that leads to such 
questions is very natural and very fre- 
quent, we must consider this point more 
closely. 

When a dynamo converts ninety-five 
hundredths of the mechanical work it 
receives into electrical energy, the other 
five hundredths by no means disappear 
from the world. They are merely 
changed into heat partly thru friction, 
partly thru the resistance of the wire to 
the electrical current. Not the least frac- 
tion of energy really vanishes from the 
world, tho only ninety-five per cent. 
has passed into the useful form, since 
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the heat arising during the process is a 
wholly undesired by-product, which is re- 
moved as quickly as possible in order 
not to injure the machine. And when 
the plants of the fields can utilize only 
a hundredth part of the available solar 
radiation, the other ninety-nine hun- 
dredths which they allow to escape do 
not cease to exist, but remain as energy 
in the form of heat, which is dissipated 
and does not produce any more plant 
stuff. The same is the case with the or- 
dinary mechanical tnachines. Their effi- 
ciency is not perfect, because in conse- 
quence of friction part of the work in- 
troduced into them is turned into heat. 
The imperfection of machines is there- 
fore always to be traced to the fact that 
in all changes of cnergy heat is gener- 
ated as a by-product. 

The same thing happens in the trans- 
formation of one form of energy into 
another as when money of one country 
is changed into the currency of another. 
An American dollar is exactly equiva- 
lent to a certain number of marks. But 
this perfect equality exists only on 
paper. The actual process of changing 
one kind of money into another is al- 
ways accompanied by a loss, great or 
small, according to the circumstances in 
which we are compelled to make the ex- 
change. While in international com- 
merce payments are made with bills of 
exchange at very slight cost, the petty 
money-changer in some out-of-the-way 
spot extorts shameless fees, if one hap- 
pens to be thrown upon his mercy while 
traveling. Instead of the theoretical 
equivalent one comes away with the 
cash in one’s pocket considerably re- 
duced. But this fact does not vitiate the 
law of the conservation of the value of 
money. Altho the money in _ our 
pockets has by no means been entirely 
conserved, the entire sum is still in 
existence. For that part of it which we 
miss is now in the pocket of the money- 
changer. We call the money-changer 
who takes no fees “good,” and we are 
not likely to withhold the opposite ad- 
jective from the other feilow. 

It is the same in all cases in which 
one form of energy is converted into 
another form for human purposes. The 
process must always be accompanied by 
the payment of a fec, part of the energy 
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taking a different course from the one 
desired and passing off into heat. Now, 
heat cannot be transmuted perfectly into 
other forms, and never can be transmuted 
at all unless there ts a difference in tem- 
perature. It is not the place here to 
enter more thoroly into the position 
occupied by the heat form of energy. It 
is sufficient to point out that heat plays 
a role similar to that of chips, filings, 
and the like in other kinds of work. The 
chips of stone that the sculptor chisels 
from his block are stone, just as the 
block itself or the statue into which the 
artist shapes it is stone. But they can 
no longer serve as material for making 
a statue. They represent the waste. In 
like manner the heat arising from fric- 
tion represents the chips or the waste 
incident to the production of certain de- 
sired forms of energy out of raw 
energy. Heat, too, is energy, but of all 
the energies it is the poorest, hence the 
cheapest, or least valuabie. Heat, espe- 
cially heat the temperature of which is 
equal to or but slightly higher than its 
surroundings, is found in such great 
abundance that it possesses no particular 
value, and is therefore nothing but an 
unwelcome or an indifferent by-product. 

We must distinguish between two 
different causes of imperfection to 
which the low degree of efficiency in the 
transformation of one energy into an- 
other may be due. One of the causes 
lies in the very nature of things, as ex- 
pressed by natural laws. Natural laws 
tell us the highest quantity of the de- 
sired energy we can obtain under given — 
circumstances and the size of the fee we 
shall be obliged to pay under any cir- 
cumstances. In the c~se of heat in par- 
ticular, the transformation of which into 
mechanical or any other energy is espe- 
cially imperfect and encumbered with the 
payment of an especially high fee, we 
have quite an accurate formula by 
which, under given circumstances, we 
can calculate how much heat at the ut- 
most can be converted into the other 
form. This theoretical ratio of change, 
then, represents the extreme limit which 
the actual execution of any such change 
can approach. It is our practical ideal. 

If we examine real machines from 
this point of view we find they are for 
the most part still quite far from this 
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theoretical limit value. And here comes 
the second cause of defective efficiency, 
namely, the practical imperfection of all 
machines, natural as well as artificial. 
Contrary to the prevailing notion, arti- 
ficial machines are as a rule much better 
utilizers of energy than the natural ones. 
While, however, the first cause of loss 
of energy lies in the nature of things 
and there is no way to overcome it, the 
second cause lies in our own hands. It 
is a measure of our stupidity or lack of 
skill, and there has been a steady im- 
provement in efficiency in su far as it is 
related to the second cause. We need 
only compare a primitive sledge for the 
transport of large stcres as represented 
on Egyptian monuments with a modern 
freight car on rails to realize the im- 
proved efficiency of so simple a machine 
in the course of thousands of years. In 
the same sense all other machines have 
been improved, and new ones have been 
continually invented for the purpose of 
effecting changes of energy which until 
recently could be accomplished in only 
a very imperfect manner. The applica- 
tion of electricity to human purposes is 
not yet a century old, and yet it has 
brought about a radical change in our 
very mode of existence. 

It may therefore be said that the 
progress of technical science is charac- 
terized by the fact: first, that more and 
more energy is utilized for human pur- 
poses, and secondly, that the transforma- 
tion of the raw energies into useful 
forms of energy is attended by ever-in- 
creasing efficiency. The degree of effi- 
ciency is a very good measure of culture 
in this field, for we call every machine 
and every process better which yields a 
larger amount of useful energy for an 
equal amount of itaw energy, that is, 
which works with less waste. 

Now, in considering the question how 
far the progress of technical science in 
inis sense may be deemed an advance to- 
ward higher things, we may be inclined 
to regard the technical matters explained 
above as something low, infected as 
some of us may sti!l be with the ancient 
world’s contempt for work. Let me 
mention a fact which alone is sufficient 
to give us pause. It is known that Aris- 
totle considered slavery absolutely essen- 
tial for all times. The economic organi- 
zation of the Greeks and Romans was 


based upon the system of slavery. It 
was slavery that gave the great thinkers 
of antiquity their leisure and enabled 
them to devote their time to the pursuit 
of science. Aristotle could not imagine 
who would do the rough work if not 
the slaves. He had especially in mind 
the supply of raw energy for such simple 
things as grinding corn and the like, 
which were still done by hand. By the 
introduction of animals for work, and 
later of inorganic energies, like the wind 
and water, it became possible even a 
thousand years ago to solve the problem 
of slavery in a practical way in so far as 
there was no longer any need of human 
power for such work. This one example 
shows what a highly humanizing effect 
technical knowledge has. It frees man 
from the most unintellectual, hence the 
most inhuman, form of work. Without 
this technical progress we should still be 
having slaves and we should be removed 
by a whole world from the social con- 
sciousness of a truly modern man. And 
all morality and ethics would have been 
utterly powerless to produce a change, 
for it is only when our stomachs are 
provided for that we can philosophize. 

On the other hard we see men now 
doing more and more of the sort of work 
that machines are unable to do in the 
multiplicity of tasks before us. While 
the symbol of the older humanity was 
man and woman digging the earth in 
the sweat of their brows, the symbol of 
modern humanity is the man at the 
switchboard or the jropeller guiding 
with slight muscular exertion but with 
constant expenditure of mental work, 
huge masses of energy toward purpose- 
ful activity. This elevation of man froma 
working beast on a level with the ox to 
a higher being having free sway over 
endless quantities of energy is an ethical 
gain which we owe exclusively to tech- 
nical progress. 

In. applying the standard of efficiency 
we not only find that there are ethical 
values in technologv—still by no means 
as highly esteemed as it should be—but 
we also find that in the provinces com- 
monly regarded as loftier, and actually 
loftier, the same criterion of efficiency 
holds good. Jesus could not say any- 
thing higher of himself than that he 
brought peace to mankind. Unfortu- 
nately history showed later that the re- 
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sult was often enough the very reverse. 
We have in the meantime grown much 
more susceptible to the ethical value of 
peace than nations of former times. If 
today we are striving for universal 
peace with ever-increasing success, 
which even the skepticism of the present 
chancellor cannot deny, the potent factor 
that makes for the success of this move- 
ment is not the Christian commandment 
of peace. The Church as such does al- 
most nothing for the development of this 
idea. It is the recognition of what a 
tremendous waste of energy not only 
war itself is but even the maintenance 
of armed peace. And if we are coming 
to see more distinctly that the scientific 
investigator is the only one to whom we 
can successfully direct the prayer, “De- 
liver us from evil,’ then we shall also 
come to recognize that the concept un- 
der which all such negative and positive 
work is to be united is given in the view- 
point of efficiency. 

Let us take the most abstract of all 
the sciences, philosophy, and the most 
abstract branch of philosophy, logic. 
You ask, What can they have to do with 
the transformation of energy and the. im- 
provement of efficiency? Logic teaches 
to avoid errors in thinking. Let us sup- 
pose that the problem of logic has been 
solved so far that only a very small num- 
ber of people stiil make mistakes in 
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thinking. We scarcely venture to imag- 
ine what an immense waste of energy 
would be saved if the preponderating 
mass of humanity thought correctly. It 
is equally staggering to conceive what 
the effect would be if all men acted well 
and nobly. All the energies now ex- 
pended upon justice and punishment, 
upon government and the police would 
suddenly be released and made available 
for nobler purposes. 

Thus we see that improved efficiency 
plays an extremely important role in all 
fields of culture. It is impossible in this 
brief sketch to give even a slight concep- 
tion of the vast range and profound 
depths of this idea. In applying it to 
one subject. after the other thruout the 
sphere of human interest, we gradually 
realize that we have actually found a 
fundamental principle for the totality of 
human action. Not only the human but 
the cosmic is governed in the same way 
by this law of nature. It is necessary. 
therefore, to express in one brief phrase 
the aggregate of thcughts that clustei 
about the relations here set forth. Since 
the phrase should especially characteriz 
its ethical side, I will call it the cnet- 
getic imperative. And this energetic 
imperative which governs our whole life 
from technics to ethics means: “Waste 
no energy.” 


Lerpzic, GERMANY. 


A Life Sonnet 


BY MARION PELTON GUILD 


LonG have I loved the sonnet’s challenge rare: 
“Thus, and thus only, shall thy pace be set, 
At every turn new barriers shall be met. 

With scrupulous allegiance shall thou bear 
The handicap of ancient rule; yet spare 

Thy labor if an instant thou forget 

The service of that one fair thought, which yet 
Must shine clear-cut, the goal of all thy care.” 


Lo, in this human test undreamed, unsought, 

Its note of joy still quivering into grief. 

Life calls for poet-craft more keen and fine: 

To meet each strait demand the past hath wrought, 
Yet firmly weave our sonnet dear and brief 

Till every strain reyeal the Thought Divine, 


MILton, Mass. 
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A Great American Story Teller 


Tue publishers inform us that Mr. 
Merwin has worked upon this memoir* 
during six years. That is believable, 
altho some of Mr. Merwin’s limi- 
tations as biographer are _ suggest- 
ed by two of his own phrases. On 
one page he writes: “Mr. Pemberton 
[his predecessor] hints at more serious 
troubles which afflicted Bret Harte’s 
last years.” Most conscientious biog- 
raphers would, if they set any store by 
such “hints,” run them to earth, but 
there is no evidence that Mr. Merwin 
even made the attempt. Again, “the 
very absence of information about Bret 
Harte makes misconstruction easy,” Mr. 
Merwin frankly avows; and it must be 
confessed that he ‘does little to attack 
the source of error. This is an old- 
fashioned type of biography, not docu- 
mented, but plentifully provided with 
critical chapters on the writer’s heroines, 
style, and ethics. These are intelligently 
executed, tho we should have welcomed 
evidences of genuine research. Printed 
matter has, indeed, been pretty thoroly 
reviewed, and it is also to be confessed 
that Mr. Merwin’s volume differs from 
some American biographies in taking ac- 
count of its hero’s environment, making 
always interesting, yet disproportionate- 
ly numerous and extended digressions. 
Still, such a chapter as that on the Cali- 
fornia Pioneers helps to establish the 
contention that Bret Harte was not guil- 
ty of “perverse romanticism”—Profes- 
sor Royce’s phrase. Perverse, no; but 
we are happy to concede that he was a 
romanticist. As Mr. Merwin says: 

“Diaries, letters and narratives written by 
Pioneers themselves, and, most important of 
all, the daily newspapers published in San 
Francisco and elsewhere from 1849 to 1855, 
fully corroborate Bret Harte’s assertion that 
he described only what actually occurred. “The 
author has frequently been asked,’ he wrote, 
‘if such and such incidents were real—if he 
had ever met such and such characters. To 
this he must return the one answer, that in 
only a single instance was he conscious of 


drawing purely from his imagination and 
fancy for a character and a logical succession 
of incidents drawn therefrom. A few weeks 
after his story was published, he received a 
letter, authentically signed, correcting some of 
the minor details of his facts, and enclosing 
as corroborative evidence a slip from an old 
newspaper.’ ” 


As for the romancer’s methods of com- 
position, the present biographer quotes 
Charles Warren Stoddard: 


“One day I found him pacing the floor of 
his office in the United States Mint [at San 
Francisco]; he was knitting his brows... . 
He was watching and waiting for a word, the 
right word, the one word of all others to fit 
into a line of recently written prose. I sug- 
gested one; it would not answer; it must be 
a word of two syllables, or the natural rhythm 
of the sentence would suffer.” 


He was, withal, without affectation. 
“These fellows see a heap of things in 
my stories than I never put there,” he 
said, after reading a batch of laudatory 
notices clipped from English news- 
papers. Bret Harte, in one of his Scot- 
tish stories, says: “The Consul, more 
perceptive than analytical, found her 
[Mrs. Deeside] a puzzle.” Bret Harte 
was that consul. But what magnificent 
perceptions ! 


re) 
A Tory History of England 


THE announcement that Rudyard 
Kipling was engaged upon a history of 
England aroused considerable interest 
but not much surprise. “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” was virtually a history of England. 
told in a series of flashlight scenes from 
different periods of the past. This was 
certainly more interesting and perhaps 
more instructive than the continuous 
history which he has now produced in 
collaboration with Prof. C. R. L. 
Fletcher.* Nevertheless the authors 
of this volume have accomplished thei- 
purpose, which was to teach patriotism. 
as they understand it, to the rising gen- 
eration by a readable narrative of how 
their country came to be. They have 





*Tue Lire or Bret Harte, With Some Account of 
the California Pioneers. By Henry Childs Merwin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, Pp. 362. $3. 
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*A History or ENGLAND. By C, R, 
. New York: Doubleday, Pag. 


and Rudyard Kipling. 
& Co. $1.80. 
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disregarded most of the rules which the 
modern school of “scientific” historians 
maintains, but they have not disregard- 
ed the constitution of’ the adolescent 
mind. They know that young people 
are more interested in the individual man 
than the average man, and in wars than 
statistics. The volume contains more 
opinions than dates and more illustra- 
tions than maps. The narrative has but 
few dry pages, and the color plates are 
gorgeous enough for anybody. 

Consequently there is no question 
about its popularity. Nothing like it has 
appeared since Dickens’s “Child’s His- 
tory of England,” which enraptured an 
earlier generation and has not yet lost 
its attractiveness. This volume has the 
same engaging qualities as Dickens’s his- 
tory. It has also much the same faults, 
and in addition a graver fault of its own, 
that is, it is on the wrong side. It is as 
strongly Tory as Dickens’s history was 
Whig. 

Matthew Arnold was once told that 
he was getting to be as dogmatic as Car- 
lyle. “Yes,” he replied, “but you forget 
this obvious difference: Carlyle was 
dogmatic and wrong, whereas I am dog- 
matic and right.” Messrs. Kipling and 
Fletcher are, in our opinion, dogmatic 
and wrong. They regard democracy as 
“still on trial.” They speak contemptu- 
ously of republics and “their imaginary 
‘natural rights’ of everybody to have an 
equal share in government.” They urge 
on every possible occasion the impor- 
tance of universal military training and 
a big navy. Martial prowess quite over- 
shadows the modester virtues. But we 
must credit them with one pacifistic con- 
cession, apropos of the French and Scot- 
tish wars of the fifteenth century: “Too 
much fighting is as bad for men as too 
little.’ They are insidiously inimical to- 
ward Germany: “England should al- 
wavs beware of the northeast wind. It 
blows her no good.” 

These lessons are enforced with jingo 
jingles, some of them as clever verse as 
any that Kipling has written. Some of 
them, on the other hand, are such as we 
could have written ourselves, or anybody 
else, but which we would not have ac- 
cepted for publication, or anybody else. 
The volume opens with the tale of the 


Thames, geology and paleontology in- 

geniously versified : 

“T walk my beat before London Town, 

Five hours up and seven down. 

Up I go and I end my run 

At Tide-end-town, which is Teddington.” 
The volume closes on a strong major 

chord with the inspiring poem, “The 

Glory of the Garden.” Every child will 

have the substance of the Magna Carta 

fixt in his mind when he has read “The 

Reeds of. Runnymede,” and he will for- 

ever feel England’s need for a navy once 

he has heard the answer to his question, 

“Oh, where are you going to, all you 

sig Steamers?” In “My Father’s 

Chair” Kipling has put the Tory theory 

of government into four unforgetable 

quatrains, of which we must quote 

two: 

“There are four good legs to my Father's 

chair— 

Priest and People and Lords and Crown. 

sit on all of ’em fair and square, 

And that is the reason it don’t break down. 


won't trust one leg, nor two, nor three, 
To carry my weight as I sit me down: 
want all four of ’em under me— 

Priest and People and Lords and Crown.” 


a 


— — 


Political Representation 


PoLiTIcAL writers usually deal only 
incidentally with the principles of repre- 
sentation; it is a somewhat abstruse 
topic, dry almost in proportion to its im- 
portance. In the midst of our agitation 
on methods of government come two 
really significant books devoted to it. 

The first, by Dr. Reed’, is confined to 
a historical survey of the territorial di- 
visions in all of the United States for 
whatever purpose, elections, taxation, 
education, militia, local option, improve- 
ment, mining, conservation and what not. 
It shows a sort of evolution, and occa- 
siona! clogging by tradition. Dr. Reed's 
study has not led him toward revolution, 
but toward reform, and his studies war- 
rant attention to his conclusions, which 
are stated in brief summaries at the close 
of the different chapters. He calls for 
fewer Senators and Representatives and 
so greater honor in their election, and 
he thinks the term of the latter should 





1THE TERRITORIAL Basts OF GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 
Strate Constitutions: Locat DivistioNs AND RULES 
FOR LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT. By Alfred Zant- 
singer Reed, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University. 
$1.75. 
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be short enough to make them represent 
current popular views, and he shows lit- 
tle faith in direct legislation as advo- 
cated to-day. The book is a demonstra- 
tion of the need for “that being whom 
we al} abuse and all utilize—the profes- 
sional politician, who gives his whole life 
to the work”; he only has a working 
conception of the co-ordination of the 
political divisions and ‘sub-divisions of a 
state. 

Quite another phase of représéntation 
is considered by Mr. Humphreys*: that 
is, who is and who should be repre- 
sented by successful candidates? He 
stands for minority, that is, proportional, 
representation. Many will disagree with 
him, but his analysis of election systems, 
not only in England but the world over, 
must be considered, for it is wrought out 
with judgment after careful study, and 
enforced by illustrations from “real 
life.” Japan, Sweden, Finland, the 
United States and other countries give 
example of wise and unwise methods. 
The list system and the alternate vote 
method, the two ways of reaching pro- 


portional representation, are adequately 
and lucidly discussed. 


as 
Sixes and Sevens. By O. Henry. New York: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

According to an anecdote printed in 
one of the monthly magazines, a college 
student who once posed as the author 
of “O, Henry’s” work wrote to him, 
upon being exposed, expressing remorse. 
The impostor said that he began it all in 
jest, and was unable to extricate him- 
self. The romancer’s reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“Of course, I know it was only a prank. 
Come down to New York some time and we'll 
do the town together. It was generous of you 
to stand for some of that stuff.” 

Some of the “stuff” in the present vol- 
ume it would indeed have been generous 
to “stand for.” When the publishers 
say that Sixes and Sevens is “material 
worthy of permanent addition to his nine 
published volumes” they are guilty of— 
shall we say, inveterate optimism? Only 
a few of the twenty-five tales collected 
here have the ring of O. Henry at his 
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best or near-best. For O. Henry was 
the most original genius among Ameri- 
can storytellers since Bret Harte, and 
these chips from the workshop are, in 
nine cases out of ten, only such stuff 
as Magazines are made of. 


& 


The American Dramatist. 
Moses. Boston: Little, 
$2.50. 

This is a useful book, for it covers a 
new field, a field that many do not knew 
exists, for the playwright, in this coun- 
try, whatever may be his deserts, is not 
known to so wide a circle as his Euro- 
pean confrére. Plays are not commonly 
published in America unless they are 
failures, and of those who see them on 
the stage very few take the trouble to 
find out to whom they are indebted for 
the evening’s entertainment by reading 
the author’s name in small caps. on their 
programs. Mr. Moses has been for years 
a close student of the contemporary 
drama and has published volumes. on 
“Famous Actor Families of America,” 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, “Everyman” and 
the Passion Play. In this volume he 
has critical sketches of Bronson How- 
ard, James’ A. Herne, David Belasco, 
Percy Mackaye, Clyde Fitch, Augustus 
Thomas, and William Gillette, as well 
as special chapters on such topics as the 
melodrama, the kinetoscope theater, 
“Dramatizing Poetic Drama,” a national 
theater, the open air play, etc., some of 
which have appeared in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Mr. Moses never forgets a good 
bibliography and index. 


& 

The Making of Scotland. Lectures on the 
War of Independence Delivered in the 
University of Glasgow. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 
242. $1.50. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell makes no appeal 
to students of Scottish history in pub- 
lishing his Glasgow University lectures 
for 1910, for the volume makes its ap- 
pearance without an index, and, beyond 
the mention of half a dozen authorities 
in his brief preface, with no_ biblio- 
graphy or list of sources. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to give a critical esti- 
mate of the book as an addition to the 
history of Scotland in the thirteenth and 


By Montrose J. 
Brown & Co. 
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fourteenth centuries. As an interesting 
and entertaining narrative of the heroic 
achievements of Wallace and Bruce, 
and a vivid picture of border warfare 
between the English and’ the Lowland 
Scots, Sir H. Maxwell’s little book may 
well find a wide circle of readers; and 
undoubtedly the book helps to an under- 
standing of Scottish nationality, and 
also of the long continued poverty and 
backwardness of Northern Britain. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution that Sir 
Herbert Maxwell makes in this volume 
is his elucidation of the reasons for the 
continuance for three centuries of what 
was practically civil war. He describes 
it as the chief sport of the nobility in 
which they stood to lose if they were 
beaten or taken prisoners; but in which 
their lives were usually quite safe, and 
if they were successful and took their 
opponents captive, the prize was great. 
It was only the peasantry that suffered, 
and the peasants mattered little more to 
these feudal lords than do the hunted 
deer or pheasants to their descendants 
of modern times. 


“In medizval warfare, before the invention 
of gunpowder, the common soldiers and the 
farmers and peasants who followed their lords 
to the field counted only as pawns in the 
game. The object was to kill as many of 
them as possible, prisoners being costly and 
troublesome. But the barons, knights and 
esquires were regarded very differently. They 
rode into battle with charmed lives, and it 
was only in exceptional disasters, such as 
Bannockburn on the one side, or Flodden on 
the other, that any large numbers were slain. 
The great object was to take these gentlemen 
of coat-armor prisoners, and hold them to 
ransom. <A landed proprietor’s farms might 
be burned and the live-stock driven off; his 
ruined tenants might be unable to pay any 
rent; but let him have the good fortune to 
capture some person of distinction on the 
other side, and he would recoup himself for 
all loss. That, as well as the love of adven- 
ture, was what kept the game of war so long 
alive between the two nations, which subse- 
quent history has shown are well able to 
dwell together in amity. It was a huge gam- 
bling transaction, with all the excitement of 
high play, plus that of brigandage and mili- 
tary glory. But you will see how cruelly it 
pressed on the peasantry who had nothing to 
gain but all to lose. Gunpowder, which at 
first seemed likely to make war more horri- 
ble than before, was really a merciful inven- 
tion; it not only rendered battles less bloody, 
but it cured the barons and knights of their 
intense passion for war, because a bullet was 
as likely to find a billet in the carcase of a 
noble as in that of a churl.” 
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The Belmont Book. By Vados. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, who contributes 
the introduction to this volume, is so 
clever a person that the reviewer fought 
shy of him until he had read the book 
for himself. The reviewer was afraid 
that otherwise he would want simply to 
quote a few lines of Mr. Bennett; bet- 
ter lines than any of his own. And even 
after reading the book, the reviewer 
finds himself quoting Mr. Bennett’s as- 
surance that The Belmont Book is not 
a nature book—but a human nature 
book; and his information that the au- 
thor is a novelist who lives in Paris, who 
knows the best-informed journalists and 
most influential politicians and_best- 
gowned women; and who, withal, be- 
sides knowing what the cut of skirts 
will be three months hence, “is also 
aware of what the work-girls think and , 
say,” being acquainted with the ideals 
of the bourgeois, “and of her concierge. 
and of the flower-seller.” We are per- 
suaded that “Vados” is a delightful wo- 
man, not so much from what Mr. Ben- 
nett tells (and doesn’t tell) about her as 
from the book which she herself writes 
about the Norman town she names Bel- 
mont. As Mr. Bennett says again, her 
book resembles “The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy” “in treating of everything, in- 
cluding even melancholy’—altho that is 
not often the motive. The writer’s nat- 
ural humor is assisted by a_ plentiful 
knowledge of proverbial wit and coun- 
tryside humor. She herself seems to be 
an Englishwoman with an American 
husband ; but the most remarkable thing 
about her is her universal and unaffect- 
ed sympathy and understanding. Easter 
—Our Neighbors—Drouet Lengloiz— 
Summer—The Herb Garden—The Gen- 
tlemen Glassmakers — Harvest — Saint 
Hubert—La Toussaint: this partial list 
of chapter headings can scarcely sug- 
gest the subject matter of a most in- 
formal volume, belonging to no partic- 
ular genre. The reader will learn here 
more than a little of French village and 
rural life, and one’s predominant im- 
pression is bound to be one of keen 
pleasure. The Belmont Book is alto- 
gether delightful; we don’t in the least 
care who wrote it and so modestly con- 
ceals her identity. 
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The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. Boston: The 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

If religion is less an intellectual for- 
mulation and apprehension of creeds and 
schemes of salvation than an attitude of 
mind, a life of faith and service, then a 
psychological investigation of religious 
phenomena which will reveal the ideas, 
training and environment necessary to 
stimulate and nourish that life, is far 
more profitable than philosophical spec- 
ulation as to the eternal validity of doc- 
trines or traditions which have served 
religion in the past. It is this practical 
value of the subject, together with a 
conviction that religion is an essential 
product of the human mind, a necessary 
development in the struggle for adjust- 
ment and adaptation to environment, 
that allures modern psychology more 
and more into the field of religious con- 
sciousness. Professor Ames treats the 
subject “from the standpoint of func- 
tional psychology,” employing the his- 
toric and genetic method. This plan af- 
fords an opportunity for explaining 


many religious phenomena in other than 
intellectual terms and relating them to 


fundamental human instincts and im- 
pulses, but it also climinates all super- 
natural elements and subjects religion 
entirely to the laws of evolution. The 
importance of primitive forms and cere- 
monies the author finds in their sug- 
gestiveness for interpreting the more 
complex manifestations, and in the light 
they throw on the origin and develop- 
ment of religion in the race. He identi- 
fies religious consciousness “with the 
consciousness of the greatest values of 
life,” and traces the persistence and 
growth of religion in both the race and 
the individual to its perpetual spring in 
life’s changing activities and interests. 
Whenever profound changes in the so- 
cial or individual organism occur, corre- 
sponding religious changes must follow. 
This result clears the way for what will 
prove to be for most readers the best 
part of this book, the study of normal 
religious development in childhood and 
youth, culminating in “spontaneous 
awakening” or “normal conversion” dur- 
ing the adolescent period. These chap- 
ters are very illumimating and full of 
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suggestion in both what they sanction 
and what they condemn. Professor 
Ames has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the work so well begun a decade 
ago by Coe and Starbuck, and his 
broad, scientific treatment of the subject 
places the study on a firm basis. The 
wide survey of the book and the bold 
standpoint assumed have no doubt led to 
some errors in detail and some question- 
able conclusions and definitions, but they 
have also given weight and clarity to the 
views exprest. As a whole the book is 
of unusual value and must influence the 
practical work of 1eligious instruction 
and training. No intelligent student or 
teacher of religion can afford to neg- 
lect it. 
& 


Essays in Modern Theology and Related 
Subjects. Gathered and Published as 
a Testimonial to Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D. D., D. Litt., on the Comple- 
tion of His Seventieth Year, January 
15, 1911, by a Few of His Pupils, Col- 
leagues and_ Friends. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Few American scholars have done so 
much solid and effective work for the 
advancement of biblical and theological 
studies as Prof. C. A. Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Scarcely a work- 
er of distinction in these fields but is 
his debtor in more ways than one, for 
besides his large personal contributions, 
it was he who bore the brunt of the 
struggle for freedom in these lines of in- 
vestigation. This testimonial from more 
than twenty of his former pupils and his 
fellow workers to the high esteem in 
which they hold Professor Briggs comes 
to him while still a vigorous worker and 
writer. The extended bibliography of 
his principal writings which concludes 
the volume shows the wide range of in- 
terest and great industry which have 
characterized this leader in_ biblical 
study. Each contributing essayist is a 
specialist in the field of his investigation 
and a diversity of subjects is covered. 
“Babylonian Eschatology,” by Dr. Lang- 
don; “Greek and Hittite Gods,” by Dr. 
Ward of THe INDEPENDENT; “Calvin’s 
Theory of the Church,” by Professor 
McGiffert, and “The Theory of Pleas- 
ure,” by Professor Gardiner, will sug- 
gest the variety of topics discussed out- 
side of the strictly biblical studies. The 
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book is a splendid tribute to Professor 
Briggs, and furnishes ample evidence of 
the broad and careful scholarship which 
characterizes the American theological 
students and workers of the present. 


& 


In the Time of the Pharaohs. By Alex- 
andre Moret. Translated by Mme. Moret. 
With 16 Plates and a Map. 12mo, pp. xi, 
304. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

The author is Professor of Egyptology 
in l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, and 
is an author of repute on the subject. 

The present volume is the latest of many 

attempts to give glimpses into the life 

and habits of the ancient Egyptians. So 
much that is new has been discovered 
from year to year that the latest book, if 
by a competent scholar, is the best. We 
have here not a history, not a treatise on 
religion or architecture, but selected 
chapters in the great book of Egyptol- 
ogy. The six chapters treat of the res- 
toration of Egyptian temples, Pharaonic 
diplomacy, Egypt before the Pyramids, 
and in the Pyramid-building age, the 

Book of the Dead and the Egyptian 

Magic. One who reads these chapters 

will get a clear and correct view of this 

fascinating subject and wish to learn 
more. The plates add much to the inter- 
est of the volume and are well chosen. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....A worthy constituent of Macmillan’s 
“Friendly Library” is the new volume com- 
piled by Temple Scott, The Friendship of 
Books ($1.25). An excellent feature is the 
index of authors represented, with the titles 
of their works. 


....An interesting article on “The European 
Problem Play,” by Prof. H. L. Le Daum, 
with numerous bibliographical footnotes, is to 
be found in the October number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of the University of North Da- 
kota (University, N. D.). 

....In his new novel, Rebellion, Joseph Me- 
dill Patterson argues against the Catholic 
theory of indissoluble marriage, with great 
accuracy of detail and similitude to life, 
but with no great literary skill (Chicago: 
Reilly & Britton Co.; $1.25). 

....Belle Moses is the author of a volume, 
Charles Dickens and His Girl Heroines 
(Appleton; $1.25). Chapter two tells of “The 
Real David Copperfield,” and there is offered 


thruout the volume a good deal of biograph- 
ical material very pleasantly handled. 

....The Putnams publish in a handsome 
volume a record of the lives, achievements 
and genealogy of the early Irish settlers in 
Onondaga County, New York, and the outly- 
ing regions. (Pioneer Irish of Onondaga: 
About 1776-1847. By Theresa Bannan, M. D. 
$2.) 

....Ministers in churches of the Reformed 
and Congregational orders will find a helpful 
and suggestive book in Public Worship for 
Non-Liturgical Churches (Doran: 75 cents), 
written by Prof. A. S. Hoyt of Auburn, who 
points out the growing importance of the wor- 
ship side of the public service which he con- 
tends has too often been slighted in the past. 


....Samuel G. Camp 1n his little book The 
Fine Art of Fishing (New York: Outing 
Publishing Company: $1) tells us that “it is 
not all of fishing to fish,” which is a wise 
observation. The author is an optimist and 
in presenting a large amount of useful infor- 
mation he also conveys to the reader the 
charm of the fisherman’s outdoor life. The 
text is profusely illustrated with the author’s 
own photographs. 


....For some years Rev. David Smith, D. D., 
now professor of theology in Magee College, 
Londonderry, has written a “correspondence” 
column in the British Weekly, wherein he has 
answered from week to week letters of inquiry 
concerning religious subjects. Dr. Smith has 
made a selection from this correspondence and 
published it under the title of Christian Coun- 
sel (Doran: $1.50). The contents are arranged 
topically, and the counsel, which is directed to 
both ministers and laymen, is rich in wisdom, 
and rarely fails to hit the mark. 


....A new edition of Americana, “An 
American Encyclopedia for Americans,” is an- 
nounced for publication by Brentano’s on De- 
cember 1. The encyclopedia represents the 
collaboration of some two thousand editors 
and contributors, the editor-in-chief being 
Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific 
lmerican. An interesting comparison between 
the book-making methods of yesterday and 
today is afforded by the sight of the earlier 
edition and the new one, side by side. Each 
volume of the former is two and three-quar- 
ter inches thick, against one inch in the 
latter, which is printed on India paper. Thus 
the volumes of the old edition weigh six and 
one-half pounds each; those of the new issue, 
two and one-half pounds. But in contents, 
too, there is a marked improvement. Tho the 
twenty volumes of Americana contain a great 
deal of! information concerning things non- 
American, the emphasis is suggested by the 
following figures: Vincennes, Sieur de, re- 
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ceives two inches of description; Vincennes, 
France, about an inch and a half; Vincennes, 
Indiana, one and a quarter pages; Vincennes 
University (at Vincennes, Indiana), one quar- 
ter page. 

....William Blake’s Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell comes to us in a new edition, with 
an introduction by Francis Griffin Stokes. The 
little book was printed at the Florence Press, 
London, on Aldwych paper, from type that is 
effective in combination without eccentricity. 
At least one innovation in composition is to 
be commended, and the type is itself so ex- 
cellent that we hope later volumes from this 
press will show more generous spacing of sen- 
tences, and of the running head. There are 
here none of the author’s drawings, wherein 
“are mingled the beautiful, the grotesque, and 
the terrible,” but The Voice of the Devil, the 
Memorable Fancies and the Proverbs of Hell 
are all present, and no omissions. (Dutton; 
$1.25.) 

....The approaching visit to this country 
of the distinguished Belgian scholar, Franz 
Cumont, to deliver at our universities courses 
of lectures on the relation of Oriental to 
classical religions, gives interest to an admir- 
able volume of his, The Oriental Religions in 
Roman Paganism, issued by the Open Court 
Publishing Company. It includes courses of 
lectures before the Collége de France and the 
Hibbert Trust and is of the first authority. 
M.Cumont has been best known by his great 
work on the “Mysteries of Mithra,” and this 
volume has a larger scope, covering as well 
the worship in the Roman Empire of Isis 
and the Great Mother. It is a most impor- 
tant period in its relation to the preparation 
for the conquest of Christianity over the old 
faiths. ($2.) 


.... Among the many publications relating to 
Sunday school work three deserve special 
mention. The first of these is the excellent 
little book on The Evolution of the Sunday 
School (Pilgrim Press; 75 cents) by Henry F. 
Cope, general secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. It contains a compact, 
readable story of the whole Sunday school 
movement. To the Constructive Bible Studies, 
published by the University of Chicago Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlain contributes her svym- 
pathetic study of The Hebrew Prophets ($1). 
The work is adapted to the needs of pypils 
of about the third vear in academies or high 
schools, but it will be found valuable for more 
mature classes as well. In The Bible and 
Modern Life (Funk & Wagnalls; $1) Mr. 
Clayton S. Cooper suggests various types of 
Bible study in harmony with modern thought 
and and shows how these have been 
made interesting in many places 


needs, 
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Pebbles 


So many jokes are invented that it is a won- 
der that there are only a few good ones.— 
Atchison Globe. 


THANKS. 

The New York Tribune published a news 
item from Stamford, Conn., describing the 
escape from its kennel of a chow dog which, 
having taken refuge in the woods near Sound 
Beach, was mistaken for a bear. The Paris 
Herald reprinted the story, to which the Ber- 
lin Post adds: 

“The excitement caused by the report that a black 
bear was prowling about the outskirts of the city 
caused much excitement, and this demonstrates that 


big game is not so plentiful near the larger cities of 
America as it is supposed to be by some Europeans.” 














WILL THE POWERS INTERVENE? 
A cartoon by McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


AccorpInG to the London Globe, two Ger- 
mans were halted at the French frontier by 
the customs officers. “We have each to de- 
clare three bottles of red wine,” said one of 
the Germans to the douaniers. “How much 
to pay?” 

“Where are the bottles?” asked the customs 
man. 

“They are within!” 
making a gesture. 

The French douanier, unruffled, took down 
his tariff book and read, or pretended to read, 
Wines imported in bottles pay so much, wines 
imported in barrels pay so much, and wines 
en peaux d’dne pay no duty. “You can pass, 
gentlemen.” 


laughed the Teuton, 
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The Greater Democracy of Cali- 
fornia 


THE California election of Tuesday, 
October 10, will be a memorable one in 
the political history of the United States. 
Never before has so large a body of 
voters passed specifically upon so many 
measures of such great importance. 
There were twenty-three amendments 
presented to the people at that time and 
every one of them carried. It must not 
be inferred from this that the voters were 
willing to accept blindly anything which 
went by the name of “progressive legis- 
lation.” They did not run down the col- 
umn and mechanically mark crosses after 
every “yes” as voters sometimes mark 
party nominees. Each amendment had 
a separate and discriminating vote which 
shows even in the total returns. The 
majorities ranged from over 100,000 for 
the recall to less than 3,000 for woman 
suffrage. 

The amendments are most varied in 
character ; some involving the fundamen- 
tal principles of government on which 
only the people as a whole were com- 
petent to decide; others, dealing with 





trivial 


comparatively 
more properly within the scope of the 


matters, come 
State Legislature. But for the most part 
they form a consistent body of legisla- 
tion, unified by a single purpose, that of 
increasing the power of popular govern- 
ment and removing the influences which 
have perverted it. Five of the amend- 
ments deal with railroads, which have 
always exerted. in California a dangerous 
power in financial and political matters. 
This group of amendments gives the 
State Railroad Commission of five mem- 
bers power to fix rates, prevent discrimi- 
nation and regulate not only railroads 
but other public service corporations such 
as gas, telephone, street car and electric 
plants. Six amendments are devoted to 
municipalities ; both extending the power 
of city governments and making them 
more responsive to the popular will, en- 
abling them to establish and operate pub- 
lic utilities, and authorizing counties to 
obtain charters like the cities. Six 
amendments deal with the courts; pro- 
hibiting an appellate court from over- 
turning the verdict in a criminal case on 
a technicality, authorizing the establish- 
ment of inferior courts in places of jus- 
tices of the peace, making the clerk of 
the Supreme Court appointive instead of 
elective, permitting the impeachment of 
appellate judges, and providing for the 
recall of all judges like other State offi- 
cers. Other amendments provide for in- 
spection of weights and measures; for 
employers’ liability legislation; for the 
extension of the tenure of office of civil 
service employees beyond four years ; for 
the retention of text-books for four 
years ; for the exemption of $1,000 worth 
of property in the case of army and navy 
veterans ; for a split session of the Legis- 
lature, with a recess of thirty days for 
the consideration of the measures intro- 
duced, after which no new bills can be 
presented except by a three-fourths vote ; 
for the initiative, referendum and recall; 
and for the enfranchisement of women. 
Now in all this legislation, startling as 
it seems to the conservative East, there 
is really very little that is altogether new 
and untried. It is radical indeed, but 
not at all revolutionary. .Even those who 
think that California has’ gone too far 
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must recognize that it has simply gone 
on farther in the same direction as all 
America has been going for the last 124 
years. It was obviously the intent of 
the fathers of the Constitution that the 
people should not concern themselves di- 
rectly with government. But it has been 
the intent of the people ever since to take 
the business into their own hands. The 
people have long ago established the right 
to elect a President instead of entrusting 
that duty to the free volition of the elec- 
toral college. The machinery for the 
election of senators indirectly is likewise 
largely superseded and will soon be dis- 
carded. Judges are now elected in many 
States and so are subject to recall at 
stated intervals. Representatives in State 
legislatures and in Congress are often 
very specifically instructed by their con- 
stituents how they shall vote, and the 
referendum is tacitly in use everywhere 
in the form of constitutional amendments. 
In the newer Western States there is 
no distinction in character between con- 
stitutional and statutory legislation, and 
the California amendment only carries 
this to its logical conclusion in practically 
abolishing the distinction by making it 
optional with those who petition for a 
law whether it shall be voted upon di- 
rectly by the people or first be submitted 
to the Legislature. The recall as ap- 
plied to the judiciary is a novelty and 
one which we view with apprehension, 
but the strong popular demand for it is 
obviously due to the prevalent feeling 
that the courts have not been confined to 
purely judicial functions but have be- 
come a part of the legislative machinery. 

Equal suffrage cannot be regarded as 
an experiment, for it has been in quiet 
and successful operation in Wyoming for 
forty-one years and has gradually ex- 
tended over the adjoining States of 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Washington. 
Equality now reigns over a territory of 
600,000 square miles and a population of 
over 5,000,000. This ought to be a suf- 
ficiently large test of it to demonstrate 
to the incredulous men of the East and 
South that it is safe to entrust the ballot 
to the hands of their mothers, sisters 
and wives. 

In short, the California election is sim- 
ply an effort to re-establish a pure de- 
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mocracy. It is a return to the corner- 
stone of our political system, the old 
New England town meeting. It has been 
held that a pure democracy, that is, di- 
rect legislation by the mass of the people, 
was limited to a community whose voters 
could assemble in a single hall and within 
reach of one man’s voice. That was true 
so long as the means of intercommuni- 
cation remained in a primitive state as 
in ancient Greece and colonial New Eng- 
land. But print and mail and telegraph 
and telephone and rapid transit have ex- 
tended the range of intercommunication 
so it is easier for the people of northern 
and southern California, tho they be 
nearly 800 miles apart, to counsel to- 
gether and arrive at a common under- 
standing than it used to be for Massa- 
chusetts farmers of the same town and 
only eight miles apart. An American 
State, no matter how large, now forms 
a true community and so may, if it 
chooses, govern itself directly. Califor- 
nia chooses. 


st 
A Chinese Republic 


CAN it be that the ancient, fossilized 
Chinese Empire is to become a republic? 
We were amazed when Persia threw 
away its Shah and declared the republic, 
and we are still amazed that it continues, 
the ‘ machinations of 
Russia on the north. We were no less 
amazed when Turkey, another decayed 
Moslem nation, put its Sultan in prison 
and established the form of constitu- 
tional freedom, with the old French 
words of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
altho with a puppet of a Sultan after the 
British model. But can it be that the 
antiquated, indurated Empire of China, 
pagan China, as we call it, can all at 
once, in a day, as by a universal impulse 
of 400,000,000 people, declare itself a re- 
public after the American pattern of 
Christian civilization? It is too pro- 
digious for faith, and yet that is what 
seems to be announced, and very likely 
will be achieved. 

Yet why not? Liberty is not Chris- 
tian; it is human. It is human rights 
we proclaim when we talk ideally. 
Where did we get our ideal of liberty? 
Was it not from the democracy of pagan 
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Greece in its most glorious period? And 
did not republican government create its 
norm in the republic of pagan Rome be- 
fore it lost its faith, and its pristine glory 
was marred by the conquest of imperial- 
ism? Who knows what grandeur, what 
power, may be developed, what superior 
and new civilization, when China awakes 
fully to consciousness, asserts its Chi- 
nese patriotism, and starts on its fresh 


career, beginning to rise from the stage ° 


which we have reached? Men who best 
know the Chinese declare that theirs is 
both the most normal and the hardiest 
humanity, best fitted to win of all races 
of men. 

See what Japan has done in a genera- 
tion. She has absorbed all of our proc- 
esses of civilization from the primer to 
the dreadnought. In that measure of 
effective civilization which we so often 
adopt, she has defeated in war the proud- 
est and greatest of the Christian nations 
of Europe. Why should not China do 
more than Japan has done? We may 
admire and we may fear, for we have 
given China many an insult. Japan keeps 
her Emperor, and China is likely to have 


none; what will be the effect on Japan 
of such an example—Japan only for a 
dozen years the teacher and. model for 


China? What will be the effect on our 
own country and the nations of Europe 
when a republic, mightier and more pop- 
tlous than any of them, enters not only 
into the rivalry of international com- 
merce and manufacture, but claims all 
the rights of equal international cour- 
tesy? These are parlous questions which 
it is time for statesmen to study. 
Fortunately for the United States, we 
have, in our relations with China, good 
deeds to our credit as well as bad to our 
discredit. We have not, like Japan and 
all the great nations of Europe, robbed 
her of her territory and seized her ports, 
sure to be recovered again when she is 
ready to demand them by major force. 
We have sent to China our teachers and 
given our colleges. We only among the 
nations have refused to receive exorbi- 
tant damages for losses in the Boxer re- 
bellion, and we are now educating by the 
hundreds her future statesmen and pio- 
neers of industry and civilization. In 
this revolution our missionarics are pro- 
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tected with the utmost care, for this is 
not, like other rebellions, a war against 
foreigners and against reform, but in 
support of reform and against their own 
imperial Manchu government. 

One must ask how it is that so mighty 
a rebellion, likely to be a constitutional 
revolution, has broken out so suddenly 
all over the country. It could not have 
happened forty years ago in the localized 
Taeping rebellion, nor later in the Boxer 
revolt. But now China has entered al- 
ready on a new era. She has railroads 
and telegraphs and hundreds of newspa- 
pers. Intelligence goes everywhere. The 
people are awakened. They are concern- 
ing themselves as never before in the in- 
terests of their whole nation. They 
know immediately in Yun-nan or Sze- 
chuen what is going on in Pe-chi-li, and 
how their rulers in Peking are bargain- 
ing with foreign contractors. They will 
build their own railroads. They want to 
be burdened by no foreign loans. It is 
an utterly new China that has awakened ° 
from long sleep, roused by Western 
learning of mission schools, alarmed by 
the sudden apparition of despised Japan, 
indignant at the meddling robberies of 
more civilized nations, and -resolved 
henceforth, under its new-created sense 
of patriotism, to create its own career 
and rule its own destinies. 

And China can do it. The whole 
world is being reformed, reorganized, 
rehabilitated. A new world era is open- 
ing. Possibly this revolution may fail, 
but the successful revolution is not far 
off ; we are seeing a nation born in a day. 


s 
Mr. Bryan’s Inconsistency 


At the banquet in Lincoln, Neb., Mr. 
Bryan sat at President Taft’s right hand, 
welcomed him to the city, took him by 
the hand and proposed a toast in his 
honor. Then the President, kind-hearted, 
desiring to commend this distinguished 
citizen of Lincoln, said he believed an 
important part of the pending peace 
treaties with Great Britain and France— 
that part which provides for a joint com- 
mission of inquiry—had been inserted at 
the suggestion of Mr. Bryan. 

Immediately after this expression of 
the President’s good will Mr. Bryan 
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wrote and published a bitter attack. upon 
Mr. Taft and the Supreme Court, in the 
following words: 

“Mr. Bryan challenges him [the President] 
to make public the written and verbal recom- 
mendations upon which he appointed Justice 
White to the position of Chief Justice, and 
the recommendations, written and verbal, on 
which he appointed the Justices whom he has 
placed on the supreme bench. Did he know 
how they stood on the Trust question, or was 
it purely accidental that all of his appointees 
took the Trust side of the question? He 
signed a publicity bill that requires publicity 
as to campaign contributions. Why not have 
a little publicity as to the influences that con- 
trol the appointment of United States 
judges ?” 

It will be seen that this is virtually a 
charge that Mr. Taft “packed” the Su- 
preme. Court in the interest of the 
Trusts, being under the influence of 
those who represent these organizations. 
Did Mr. Bryan have this charge in mind 
when he took Mr. Taft by the hand at 
Lincoln? If he believed the President 

‘was guilty of packing the Supreme 
Court for the Trusts, how could he have 
clasped in a friendly way the hand that 
wrote the appointments? How could he 
have sat at the President’s right hand 
and welcomed him to Lincoln? He has 
since repeated the charge, asserting that 
“the chain of circumstantial evidence” 
concerning the appointment of Governor 
Hughes is “sufficient to convict in a 
criminal court.” In his address at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, Mr. Taft resented Mr. Bry- 
an’s attack upon the court “with deep 
indignation.” . 

Mr. Bryan, of course, found it con- 
venient to overlook the fact that all of 
the President’s appointees voted for the 
conviction and condemnation of the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts, and 
that the “rule of reason” enabled the 
court to condemn several subsidiary cor- 
porations which the lower court’s judg- 
ment had permitted to escape.' How 
many men are there in Mr. Bryan’s own 
party who can be made to believe that 
President Taft has deliberately and cor- 
ruptly sold the Supreme Court to the 
Trusts? Why did Mr. Bryan, appar- 
ently believing the charge to be true, 
take Mr. Taft’s hand, bespatter him with 
praise and propose a toast in his honor? 
Possibly some one will “challenge” him 
to answer this question. 
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The Elimination of the Flag - 


THESE are hard times for Old Glory. 
On both sides the northern boundary it 
is getting knocked out. In this country 
the Daughters of the Revolution are cru- 
sading against its use on handkerchiefs, 
napkins, tablecloths, dishes and other 
utensils, This shows how much more 
patriotic they are than their duly attested 
ancestors, who delighted in having their 
country’s emblem stamped, embroidered, 
painted or carved on almost everything 
that they used or wore. 

In Canada the anti-flag movement has 
gone further. Under the influence of the 
Jingo spirit which overthrew reciprocity 
the Canadians are striving to banish al- 
together from sight the detestable Stars 
and Stripes. They are not annoyed now- 
adays by its appearance on the covers of 
magazines, because our patriotic socie- 
ties have attended to that matter for 
them by prohibiting its use in this way. 
It was formerly the custom—and we 
must confess to have been guilty of it 
more than once—for magazines as well 
as buildings to decorate their facades on 
the Glorious Fourth with the American 
flag, but since several prominent periodi- 
cals have had their editions held up by 
law on that account the practice has 
been discontinued. But the Canadians 
object to the display of our flag even in 
places where, if anywhere, it would seem 
to be appropriate, that is, in the historic 
scenes of moving picture shows. The 
Over-Seas Club of Toronto has held a 
mass meeting demanding expurgation of 
the American flag from all the films. 
The managers yielded and have notified 
the American film manufacturers to sub- 
stitute the Union Jack for the Stars and 
Stripes in all pictures henceforth, tho 
they are not sure the Yankee manufac- 
turers will consent to do this in the plays 
of the Spanish-American and Civil Wars. 
Now it seems to us that this will lead to 
a lot of trouble. To have Colonel Roose- 
velt charging up San Juan Hill and 
Dewey bombarding Manila under the 
Union Jack is certainly misleading. If 
these films are prescrved in a museum 
they may some day be brought forward 
in support of British claims to Cuba and 
the Philippines by right of visible con- 
quest. In the case of the Civil War the 
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confusion would be no less, for the 
British flag should be on the other 
side, if on either, since Great Brit- 
ain supported the rebels with men 
and money, ships and shouting. And 
think how it would. look in revolutionary 
scenes. We should see—after the dra- 
matic manner of the moving pictures— 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown hauling 
down the British flag with his own hands 
and then General Washington hoisting in 
its place its twin brother. The English 
have always preferred to regard the 
revolution as a civil war, and now they 
would make it appear so. It seems to 
us that the name of the Over-Seas Club 
has been exaggerated in the dispatch. It 
should rather be the Half-Seas-Over 
Club. 
& 


Progress in Spelling Reform 


Our readers are well aware of the 
need of spelling reform. They remem- 


ber the toil they expended in learning to 
spell a language which has no settled 
rules, and in their elder days the neces- 
sity of going to a dictionary to make 


sure whether the word is weird or wierd. 
They know that their children waste in 
their school age one or two years in 
learning to spell, so that they are much 
behind the children of similar opportuni- 
ties who have the advantage of phonetic 
writing. They know what difficulties 
foreigners have, not in learning to talk, 
but in learning to write our shockingly 
spelt language. They alsq know that 
the scholars of the country and the 
teachers as a class greatly desire a re- 
form; that, thru the beneficence of Mr. 
Carnegie, societies have been formed in 
this country and in England to promote 
a system of simplified spelling, and that 
a certain number of journals, like THE 
INDEPENDENT, and of publishers, such as 
Funk-Wagnalls Company and Henry 
Holt & Co., have made a beginning in 
the adoption of a few simplified spell- 
ings. 

It is somewhat important, altho not 
vitally so, that the American Simplified 
Spelling Board and the English- Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society should work on 
precisely the same lines and make the 
same recommendations. Yet all discus- 
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what sleepy public; and whatever 
changes are recommended the two socie- 
ties cannot but agree on many which are 
patent. If one society takes a more rad- 
ical position than the other its effort to 
persuade the public will have to begin 
with the less radical on which both are 
agreed. 

There has been such a difference of 
policy between these two societies. The 
English society, whose leading officers 
have been much devoted to the teaching 
of. phonetics in schools, have prest the 
most radical reform possible without the 
addition of new letters. Their proposed 
reform would cover all words, and give 
to each sound one separate letter or com- 
bination of letters. Thus the long vow- 
els, which are the most difficult. problem, 
they designate by adding a second vowel, 
thus ai for a in babe, aa for a in father, 
ee for long e, te for long i, and oe for 
long o, but u doubled, uu for u in brood, 
and yu for u in due. This, of course, 
makes a complete change in the looks of 
a printed page. Take the following ex- 
ample : 

“Sum dai, I beleev, English iz destind tu 
becum the werld langwij, the veehicl ov un- 
derstanding amung naishonz. But its riez tu 


. this pozishon, az wel az its prezent yusfulnes, 


iz obviusly hinderd bie the abserd speling, 
which pruuvz such an obstacl tu our oen 
children, eeven thoez ov naitivborn pairents.” 

The American Simplified Spelling 
Board has been far less radical, seeking 
what seemed feasible, and looking to a 
gradual approach to phoneticism. They 
have sought to reduce the glaring com- 
plexities after the prevalent English anal- 
ogy, and to drop, as far as possible, use- 
less letters. If less radical their method 
has seemed to them more practical and 
more likely to secure public favor. 

It was desirable that representatives of 
the two societies should meet in London 
in September and compare their views 
with the hope of harmony. It was 
agreed at this meeting that a considera- 
ble simplification of English spelling can 
be effected by (1) dropping clearly su- 
perfluous letters; (2) substituting a sin- 
gle letter in its familiar use for a more 
or less cumbrous combination of letters 
having the same sound; (3) bringing 
eccentric spellings under a prevailing 
rule of analogy. These reforms would 


sion is good, in order to awaken a some- not greatly disturb the looks of a printed 
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page, and would be of much value. But 
it was agreed that these reforms would 
not meet the whole difficulty, especially 
in the long vowels, as to whose notation 
agreement has not been reached, the 
English society desiring absolute uni- 
formity, as in the example given above, 
while the American representatives are 
not prepared for complete phoneticism. 
While no full agreement was reached, 
the English society, as a result of this 
conference, agreed to accept for provi- 
sional use the dropping of silent letters 
when it does not involve a change of pro- 
nunciation, as dout for doubt, definit for 
definite; also in the case of a doubled 
consonant drop one if no confusion 
would result, as batl for battle; t for ed 
in certain preterits, as prest for pressed ; 
and, finally, substitute f for ph. These 
are among the recommendations which 
the Americans had accepted, and the 
consent to accept such provisional and 
partial reforms proves the coming to- 
gether of the two societies. 

We hope the British Simplified Spell- 
ing Society will be able to go on with its 
work on this basis, emphasizing the im- 
portance of finally reaching a pure pho- 
netic system, but also aiding a more 
gradual present reform. Absolute pho- 
neticism is the ideal ultimate aim, with 
one character for one sound, but this is in 
the distance, and it will require a new 
and enlarged alphabet, cr a number of 
diacritic signs. The adoption of such an 
alphabet, however, must provide for 
sounds like the French nasals, the Ger- 
man and Arabic gutturals, and the Chi- 
nese tones, and can be prepared only by 
an international commission. This work 
is needed; why could not some society, 
or the Carnegie Institution, take it up? 

& 
Flying 

In a recent number of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT Mr. Grahame-White states 
that flying with the aeroplane, while easy 
to learn, is never safe. He tells us that 
a very great deal of skiil is required to 
pilot a machine when the wind is gusty. 
“Then an aero swings and rolls about in 
the air, sometimes in a very alarming 
way. Incessant watchfulness is neces- 
sary to keep it upon an even keel; and 
none but experienced flyers care to 
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ascend unless the weather conditions are 
good.” It is, however, in the contin- 
gency of being compelled to descend that 
the hight of danger is met, and we are 
told that “to keep one’s head at such a 
moment,” when the motor fails the pilot, 
and make a safe descent, “means the ex- 
ercise of a great deal of skill; and th’s 
only comes by experience.” Evidently 
there is no chance for getting experience 
but by dangerous exposure. We note 
two cases within the State of New York. 
during the last month, when aviators 
have been jeered by the crowds for not 
flying during unstable weather. In both 
cases the aviators rose into the air only 
to be dashed down to death. If any can 
see in the present stage of this art any- 
thing very hopeful, beyond the excite- 
ment of unusual motion and the con- 
quering of certain difficulties, we should 
be glad to hear from them. 

It is very clear that aviation has not 
reached as yet any practical stage of de- 
velopment, where it can serve us in the 
ordinary affairs of everyday life. It is 
so encompassed with danger that it can- 
not even touch the problems of transit 
or travel and the carriage of goods. It 
has increased the number of those who 
are willing to venture life for a sensa- 
tion. We imagine that Lord Byron 
would be delighted to be with us 
just now, for he cried out in despair for 
“one new sensation.” With Count Zep- 
pelin, Lord Byron might be happy for 
two hours, and if his airship came down 
with a crash the two might rise from the 
wreck thoroly happy. We do not see, 
however, any particular advantage in in- 
creasing the number of those who are 
willing to risk life and limb without a 
higher motive. 

What we want to solve is not the rela- 
tive advantages of monoplanes and bi- 
planes, or any other such profundity of 
a mechanical sort. Structures costing a 
large amount of money, and involving a 
large amount of risk for themselves and 
danger to their occupants, are of no spe- 
cial importance to the people. Mr. At- 
wood certainly achieved a triumph in 
flying from St. Louis to New York, but 
that was all. The people are not going 
to travel in that way, and we cannot see 
that there was a slightest gain in any 
direction to be credited to this achieve- 
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ment. Mr. Atwood announced that he 
would at once withdraw from aviation 
as something too unsafe. Count it all up 
and no one yet has helped us to fly. We 
have not gained one point in the art of 
popular aviation—that is, safely and 
surely navigating the air. 

The birds have got the start of us; 
they have grown wings. We are handi- 
capped along that line by the fact that 
from the very point where the birds’ 
wings grow we have already grown 
arms. The whole mammal kingdom has, 
in one way or another, used up that spe- 
cial part of the skeleton where the wing 
structure is joined; used it up with legs 
or arms; and the fish has used it with 
fins. So far as we know the fish are sat- 
isfied in the water, and the birds are sat- 
isfied in the air, but the arm bearer has 
become dissatisfied on the land. He finds 
that he can use his arms fairly well for 
fins in the water, but not for wings to di- 
vide the air. Why not? Are we sure 
that the cannot work out the problem in 
that direction? Is a device absolutely 
hopeless, by which a man can lift himself 
in the air, and with which he can con- 


vey himself safely from place to place? 
A Frenchman promises us that before 
another year is out he will have some- 
thing of this sort ready, and that he will 
fly at will where his interests direct him. 
Mr. Wright is working up some such 


idea in North Carolina. We should like 
nothing better than to write it down, 
that whoever has marketing to do may 
hitch himself up and alight with his bas- 
ket at the door of some store, built not 
on the dusty street for the convenient 
access Of horses, but in the midst of a 
lovely garden or grove. 

It needs no wild stretch of the imagi- 
nation to foresee an entirely new sort of 
city construction. The present arrange- 
ment was devised, not to accommodate 
human beings, but to accommodate 
horses; man has only a narrow side- 
walk. Before the Civil War many of 


the Southern cities did not have even’ 


this sidewalk. The horseman rode to 
the store door, struck it with the handle 
of his riding whip, and called for what 
he wanted. Will we some day get so 
far out of the horse age that we can 
have all the street to ourselves, and can 
get rid of animals and their filth alto- 
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gether? Can we break up the rows of 
houses; plant our stores as we may also 
our homes, isolated, in groves or or- 
chards? The ideal is at least pleasant to 
anticipate. It would make a revolution, 
socially as well as architecturally, and we 
cannot see that it would do us any harm 
from the standpoint of art or of comfort. 
& 

When Governor 
Woodrow Wilson 
says, as he did last 
weck, that “the President of the United 
States gives out one utterance one day 
and then the next day takes it back and 
apologizes for it” (referring to what the 
President has said about enforcing the 
Anti-Trust law), he is not just to Mr. 
Taft. The record of the latter’s public 
addresses does not warrant this asser- 
tion. If the Governor will read the pub- 
lished reports of those speeches he will 
see his error. Mr. Taft has been suf- 
ficiently definite in setting forth his pol- 
icy as to the execution of the law. It is 
true, however, that business suffers by 
reason of uncertainty as to enforcement 
of the statute. But this is due to the 
possible scope of the policy of Mr. Taft 
and his Attorney-General, rather than to 
any inconsistency in their utterances. If 
all incorporated consolidations in the 
making of which competition among the 
constituent parts was ended must be torn 
to pieces simply because the original 
competition ought to be restored, and if 
Mr. Wickersham has a list of “about one 
hundred” consolidations doomed to be 
dissolved, hundreds of thousands of 
shareholders and many managers of 
great companies are made cautious and 
subjected to restraint by anxiety. If 
such ending of competition, and not in- 
justice in formation and management, is 
to be the offense which demands prose- 
cution, business will be affected unfavor- 
ably for some time to come.. Governor 
Wilson should define his own attitude 
toward this question, which presents 
some difficulties. 


Governor Wilson 
and the President 


& 


We regret that Cardi- 
What Is a Mob? nal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland should 
have spoken of the initiative, referendum 
and recall as “mob. law” and “mob- 
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ocracy.”” If by a mob is meant a sudden 
rush of people fired by frenzy to do an 
unlawful act, there is no mob law in the 
case, as Senator Bourne has remarked. 
The initiative and referendum do not act 
suddenly, for there is not less than four 
months of discussion before a vote can 
be taken. In the case of recall this meas- 
ure cannot be invoked until at least 25 
per cent. of the voters have individually 
signed petitions for it. This takes weeks 
and involves great publicity; arid the re- 
call election does not take place till 
twenty days after the petition has been 
filed. All this is the very reverse of the 
mob frenzy. Or if by the mob is meant 
the common people—and we cannot see 
what else it can mean—it is unfortunate 
that such a slur should be cast on the 
great mass of the citizens. It indicates 
too much of the aristocratic feeling, as 
if popular sovereignty were not quite 
safe, and the peopie cannot be trusted. 
Of course the people can make mistakes 
and often have; but their chosen leaders 
have made quite as many. Oregon has 
now had nine years of experience in 
these reforms, and its campaigns have 
never been so free from fraud, nor its 
government so free from graft. Fortu- 
nately Church dignitaries, even the 
wisest and best, can only give advice on 
political matters like the rest of us, and 
have no authority. 
& 


Justice Harlan was a 
Justice Harlan Kentuckian of the finest 


of that fine stock. He 
was a thoro lawyer, and yet he was not 
a mere textual lawyer, of whom we have 
too many, who study the words of 
law so closely that they forget its pur- 
pose of justice. It was said of a famous 
Vermont Senator, when he first was sent 
to Washington, that he was so sharp- 
sighted that he could see a fly on a barn 
door a mile off, and yet not see the door. 
That was not like Justice Harlan. He 
was very independent and at times when 
some principle .of liberty was involved 
would give the sole dissenting opinion. 
He was a man of deep religious convic- 
tions, conducted a Bible class in a Pres- 
byterian church, and at one time thought 
of resigning from the Supreme bench to 
devote himself to the interests of the for- 
eign missions of his Church. One of 
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his sons is a clergyman, and has been 
much interested in the establishment of 
a university in Washington which should 
especially appeal to young men preparing 
for the diplomatic and consular service 
of the country. For nearly thirty-four 
years Justice Harlan has served in the 
Supreme Court, having been appointed 
by President Hayes. It is remarkable 
that President Taft in the three years ot 
his term should have had the appoint- 
ment of a majority of the members of 


the court. 
Rn) 


It is interest'ng to 
observe how Social- 
ism finds a home tn 
our higher institutions of learning. ‘The 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society has 
chapters in twenty-nine inst‘tutions, in- 
cluding Harvard, Yale, Brown, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Stanford, and many State universities. 
There are chapters even at Union and 
Meadville theological’ seminaries. The 
president is J. G. Phelps Stokes, and the 
first v:ce-president is Upton Sinclair. 
The “Annual Statement” gives the 
names of over twenty professors in col- 
leges and theological seminaries who 
have given the society financial support. 
Among these institutions we notice 
Union Thelogical Seminary, the General 
Theological Seminary, the Meadville 
and the Pacific Theological seminaries, 
also Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, Cor- 
nell, Trinity, Rochester, Dartmouth and 
Wellesley. Naturally, not one of these 
institutions which have chapters or sup- 
porters in their faculty is Catholic, for 
in that Church Socialism has _ been 
banned. One speaker sent by the society 
has spoken before nearly five thousand 
students in eighteen institutions. 
a 
As a specimen of the 
curiosities of a sort of 
theological abuse not 
now generally regarded as proper, we 
may give the following from an editorial 
in a St. Louis religious journal: 
“Protestantism is simply ruffianism organ- 
ized into religion. The first Reformer, Mar- 
tin Luther, was the vilest blackguard of all 
time. in comparison with whom the Greek 
Thersites was a polished gentleman. All his 
associates in the sacrilege of sanctuaries and 


sacking of religious houses were almost to a 
man men of the lowest characters and beast- 


Socialism in 
Higher Education 


The Crackling of 
Thorns 
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liest morals. . . The older heretics got 
ashamed of it [the slanders against the 
Church] and themselves long ago, but the 
remnants of the historic filth after the mess 
had been carted away in the night, was gath- 
ered up by the two most recent sects, the 
Baptists and the Methodists, and they are 
today sole dealers in the filth and manufac- 
turers of the scent that is now suffocating 
and sickening the decent world.” 


Now, we do not suppose the priestly ed- 
itor believes all that or feels all that 
venom. It is simply his sort of reckless 
fun. He is just cavorting about, in no 
such bad humor as he assumes, and 
while shaking our heads, we laugh a sur- 
prised laugh, as he wanted us to. 
& 
One gets an idea 
of the antiquity of 
the mind-cure in 
the old Babylonian incantations addrest 
to a disease under the impersonation of 
an evil spirit. Here is an example given 
by Professor Jastrow in his “Religious 
Belief in Babylonia and Assyria’ : 
“Away, away, far away, far away! 
For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away! 
Round about face, away, far away! 
Out of my body, away! 
Out of mv body, far away! 
Out of my body, for shame! 
Out of my body, fly away! 
Out of my body, face about! 
Out of my body go away! 
Into my body do not return! 
To my body de not approach! 
My body do not oppress!” 


Primitive Mind-Cure 


Such repeated and imperative impulsions - 


on the mind as these could not have 
failed to accomplish many miraculous 
cures; and they were, as in the more 
modern “Christian Science” cures, and 
those of the “Emmanuel” movement, 
accompanied and guided by religion. 


New Britain puts it in 
Spotless Town this way: “Are you help- 

ing the Spotless Town 
crusade?” Then there is a “Spotless 
Town League,” hundreds of boys and 
girls wearing a blue and white member- 
ship button, and each one committed to 
the cleaning up of his own premises. 
This movement originated as a church 
affair, and it has spread all over the 
State of Connecticut. What is asked 
for is: Take away the ashes and dirt 
heaps from the back yards and send 
them to a dumping ground where they 
can enter into the composition of good 


‘ neighbors. 
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soil. Please clean out your cellars, your 
stables and your sheds, at the same time 
whitewashing and sometimes spraying 
with kerosene your fences and hen- 
houses and cellar walls. Burn the rub- 
bish that will burn or will not make com- 
post, saving the garbage for the cows 
and hogs. Do not mix ashes or any sim- 
ilar stuff with the garbage and so spoil it 
for the cow. Do not throw old paper 
and banana skins into the street, but 
burn the paper and remember that 
horses enjoy the banana waste. After 
you have cleaned up a dirty spot plant 
something beautiful in it. Never forget 
that rotting garbage makes bad air, that 
bad air does not feed weak bodies, and 
that weak bodies make big doctor bills. 
Old tin cans hold water enough to breed 
mosquitoes, and dirty yards and stables 
cause flies, sickness and death. In other 
words, make decency and cleanliness and 
wholesomeness a town affair, and put 
yourself well in line with the public wel- 
fare as well as your own happiness and 
health. Clean up for the sake of your 
This town pride, which we 
are glad to ste growing, is the beginning 
of that sort of public spirit which builds 
wise states and nations of the right sort. 
& 

The Church of England, which talks 
of shortening the text of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and. making other needed 
amendments in its ritual, is now con- 
fronted with the question how to give 
“earth to earth, dust to dust” in the case, 
now becoming frequent, of cremation. 
The Convocation of Canterbury has 
been considering a _ resolution which 
recommends that the second part of the 
Burial Service be said in the crema- 
torium, and that as the body passes out 
of sight into the furnace these words be 
uttered: 

“We therefore commit his body to the fire 
to be dissolved, looking for the resurrection 
of the body and the life of the world to come.” 
This does not please all, as some would 
use the old familiar words over the 
ashes when they are buried, while there 
are those who think that cremation is 
unchristian and denies the resurrection 
of the body. The Bishop of Oxford 
does not regard it as “characteristic of a 
Christian practice.” Nevertheless it is a 
growing practice. 
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Readers of Mr. Moses’s article on 
teaching American drama in last week’s 
issue will be interested to know that for 
the second time the Craig prize for an 
original drama written at Harvard or 
Radcliffe has been awarded to a woman. 
Last year the winning play was acted 
for many weeks at the Castle Square 
Theater, in Boston. Academic instruc- 
tion in the drama does not produce a 
purely academic theater, it would seem; 
and women as well as men can profit by 
‘t. Women have produced none of the 
great classical dramas, but of the Irish 
playwrights of whom one hears so much 
nowadays one of the most liberally ap- 
plauded is Lady Gregory, while another 
lady, Miss Horniman, is the good angel 
of the repertory theater in England as 
well as in Ireland. 


& 

Among the Indian princes the Gaek- 
war of Baroda has been known as espe- 
cially enlightened and progressive, so 
that it has been a great disappointment 
that he has consented to the marriage of 
his daughter as the second wife of the 
Maharajah Scindia. Inasmuch as at the 
time of the marriage King George V 
and his Queen would be passing thru 
Baroda on the way to be acclaimed Em- 
peror and Empress of India at Delhi, 
they would be expected to grace the wed- 
ding with their presence, which might 
not be agreeable to them. We are glad 
to learn that the awkwardness has been 
recognized and the date of the marriage 
has been changed. P s 

We hope it is true that the Cuban 
Government is seriously considering a 
discontinuance of the national lottery 
gamble. It should not have had a be- 
ginning. An addition of $3,300,000 to 
the island’s revenue has been obtained at 
the cost of demoralization and misery. 
There is plenty of evidence that Cuba’s 
laborers and their families have suffered 
greatly by reason of the trade in tickets. 
A respectable government should not re- 
sort to such a device for increasing its 
income. 

& 

During Mr. Taft’s tour thru the coun- 
try, neither his interests nor those of his 
party have been promoted by not wholly 
undeserved public criticism of certain 
members of his official family. And now 
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the load which he and his party must 
carry is made heavier by Vice-President 
Sherman’s attack upon the policy of con- 
servation. Mr. Sherman knows, of 
course, that he can find very little sup- 
port among thoughtful men of either 
party for his doctrine that each genera- 
tion should utilize natural products with 
a view to its own interests alone, and let 
the succeeding generation look out for 
itself. 
& 


A curious interference on the part of 
the honey bee in our economic questions 
has occurred in the tobacco raising sec- 
tions of the country. They are gather- 
ing nectar from the tobacco blossoms, 
and some of the apiarists complain that 
the honey is flavored in a way that is not 
either delightful or wholesome. Apple 
honey has a touch of the apple aroma, 
and orange honey is decidedly flavored 
from the orange blossom. The tobacco 
plant has the same power to affect the 
nectar which it yields. Will this honey 
have somewhat of the tobacco effect on 
those who use it? 


A report from London that Great Brit- 
ain and Germany are negotiating for an 
agreement looking to the reduction of 
armaments looks almost too good to be 
true. The two nations have been trying 
for years to excel each the other in mili- 


‘tary preparations, and ill-will has been 


constantly fostered between the two over 
the matter, until, in Germany at least, the 
financial burden has become almost too 
heavy to be borne. It is said that Ger- 
many initiated the negotiations, and we 
may be sure that Great Britain would 
gladly reciprocate. 


x] 


It looks very much as if in Chester 
County and the town of Coatesville no 
one could be convicted for murder. It is 
doubly and trebly disgraceful for Penn- 
svivania if in that old free State a negro 
can be taken from the power of the au- 
thorities and burned to death and hun- 
dreds know who incited the crime, and 
yet nobody punished for it. Some half 
dozen have already been acquitted. 

we 

Now, wouldn’t it be a joke if China 

got woman suffrage before New York? 
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Loss of Life in Shipwrecks 


Wuite the loss of life in shipwrecks 
seems to most people a matter of the dis- 
tant past, the aggregate number of lives 
lost on the ocean is still large. A rec- 
ord of the last twenty years made by an 
English expert shows that there were 
3,980 wrecks and casualties to ships be- 
longing to the United Kingdom, which 
were attended with fatal results to 22,937 
persons, of whom 18,660 were members 
of the crews and 4,277 were passengers, 
pilots or other persons. The average 
annual !oss of life during the twenty 
years was 1,147 persons, consisting of 
933 crew and 214 passengers. Compared 
with this average the figures for 1909-10 
show a total decrease of 197, the number 
of seamen lost being less by 243, while 
the number of passengers was higher by 
46. The number of seamen lost in sail- 
ing vessels in 1909-10 was 214 and of 
passengers 14, against averages of 519 
seamen and 23 passengers for the past 
twenty years. The number of seamen 
lost in steamships in 1909-10 was 476 and 
of passengers 246, against averages of 
414 seamen and 191 passengers for the 
past twenty years. These figures are in- 
teresting, among other reasons, in show- 
ing the larger loss of life among the 
crews than among the passengers of 
vessels, 

& 

Tue board of directors of the A‘tna 
Accident ard Liability Company of 
Hartford has voted to recommend 
to the stockholders that the capi- 
tal stock and surplus of the com- 
pany each be increased to $1,000,000. 
It is planned to issue 5,000 shares of 
new stock at $200 per share, $100 of this 
amount to go to capital stock and the 
other $100 to surplus account. This 
plan involves placing an assessment of 
$50 per share on its first 5,000 shares of 
capital stock, the assessment to be cred- 
ited to surplus account. With a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,- 
000,000, the AZtna Accident and Liabil- 
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ity Company will be one of the strongest 
companies engaged in the miscellaneous 
casualty business. 

& 

Tue Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York report 21 boiler explosions 
in the last month, 78 elevator accidents 
and 9 bursting flywheels. Most of the 
elevator accidents enumerated were of 
people falling down the shaft or being 
caught between the car and _ building. 
While a considerable proportion were 
due to carelessness, a large number were 
from causes beyond control and _ illus- 
trate the necessity of every man being 
amply protected against an unexpected 
accident. 

at 


INSURANCE against risk of capture at 
sea has been taken on British ships car- 
rying coal to Turkey, as it was thought 
they might be seized by the Italian fleet 
on the ground that the coal was intended 
for the Turkish navy. The rates were 
by no means heavy. An official of Lloyds 
said that the greatest concern arose from 
the fact that the ships were navigating 
in places without the aid of the coast 
lights, which had been put out since the 
commencement of hostilities. 


& 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, of Newark, was 
on hand at Austin, Pa., soon after the 
flood to represent the company. Acting 
under special instructions claims were 
paid without the customary doctor’s cer- 
tificate, where identification was reason- 
ably certain. The Prudential had about 
500 policies in force in Austin, which is 
equal to about one-quarter of the popu- 
lation. The fire insurance loss on account 
of the disaster will be small. 

a 


Tue Bohemian violinist, Jan Kubelik, 
has arrived in America for a tour. His 
press agent announces that his fingers 
have been insured for $225,000 in a num- 
ber of foreign casualty companies. 
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The Year’s Crops 


THE Government’s crop report for 
October, issued on the gth, was accom- 
panied by preliminary estimates of the 
quantities to be harvested. A slight bet- 
terment of condition was shown for corn, 
and a much larger gain for potatoes and 
tobacco. The corn crop, however, will 
fall 360,000,000 bushels below last year’s ; 
the comparative loss of potatoes will be 
60,000,000 bushels, or nearly 18 per cent., 
and improvement of the condition of to- 
bacco in one month from 71.1 to 80.5 
does not prevent a loss of 269,000,000 
pounds, or 27 per cent. But this year’s 
tobacco acreage is only 72 per cent. of 
last year’s. There is a good crop of flax- 
seed to make up for last year’s shortage, 
but the estimate for oats shows a loss of 
253,000,000 bushels, or 22 per cent.; 
there is only a two-thirds crop of hay, 
and the yield of wheat is less by 40,000,- 
ooo bushels than last year’s, which was 
very near to the five years’ average. The 
figures are given below: 


Indicated in fort Harvest in 1910 


3,125,713,000 
231,399,000 
464,044,000 
695,443,000 
1126,705,000 
162,227,000 
33,039,000 
17,239,000 
14,116,000 
24,510,000 
338,811,000 
46,969,000 60,978,000 
715,543,000 984,349,000 
From a later report we learn that Can- 
ada’s wheat crop this year (British Co- 
lumbia excluded) is 205,000,000 bushels, 
against last year’s 150,000,000, and that 
Canada’s crop of oats has been increased 
from 323,000,000 bushels in 1910 to 368,- 
000,000 in 1911. In Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, all forage crops have suf- 
fered because of almost unprecedented 
drought. Favorable reports concerning 
the crops to be harvested in Argentina, 
Australia and other southern countries 
in December and January have been re- 
ceived. Argentina has increased her 
wheat area by 1,586,000 acres, or about 
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Spring wheat 
Winter wheat ... 
Total wheat 
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200,367 ,000 
455,149,000 
. 655,516,000 
. 873,641,000 

145,951,000 
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Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Hay, tons 
Tobacco, Ibs. .... 
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10 per cent., and her oats area by 467,- 
000, or 23 per cent. 

Unusually early development of the 
new cotton crop, large offerings, and an 
expectation that the yield will exceed 
14,000,000 bales, have depressed the 
price of this staple in all our markets. 
Last week the price at New York and in 
the South fell to about 9% cents. A 
month ago it was 3 cents higher. The 
decline is regarded with much satisfac- 
tion by manufacturers of cotton goods. 
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...-A considerable increase in the 
prices of canned vegetables and fruits is 
predicted by Western trade authorities. 


....It is estimated that the American 
people’s expenditure in the last ten years 
for automobiles and the maintenance of 
them has exceeded $1,000,000,000. 


....The Pearson syndicate will invest 
$3,000,000 in a large wood working plant 
at El Paso. It owns 3,000,000 acres of 
timber land in the neighboring Mexican 
State of Chihuahua. 


....The Annapolis Valley in Nova 
Scotia has this year an apple crop of 
1,500,000 barrels, the largest ever known 
there, and the growers find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain barrels enough for it. 


....For the first three-quarters of the 
present year the Transvaal’s gold output 
was 6,099,442 ounces, against 7,534,120 
for all of 1910, and 7,280,542 for all of 
1909. It will be seen that the full year 
1911 will establish a new high record. 

....The Canadian Pacific, Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way companies have agreed to purchase 
215 acres in St. Boniface, across the river 
from Winnipeg, and to erect there stock- 
yards, abattoirs and cold storage ware- 
houses, at a cost of $5,000,000. 

....According to a recent census re- 
port the supply of cotton in this country 
for the year ending with August was 
13,655,479 bales, of which 7,781,414 
bales (or 57 per cent.) were exported. 
About 38 per cent. of the spindles op- 
erated are now in cotton-growing States. 





